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THE EMOTIVE CONCEPTION OF ETHICS 


AND ITS COGNITIVE IMPLICATIONS' 


I 


N DISCUSSING emotive meaning and its place in ethics, I wish 

to begin not with an analysis of the ethical terms but with a de- 
scription of the practical situations in which they are used. And in 
particular, I wish to deal with situations that involve a “personal 
decision.” 

I shall say that a man’s ethical decision is “personal,” as distinct 
from “interpersonal,” when he makes it in the privacy of his own re- 
flections. In judging what is gyod or bad, right or wrong, he is not 
consulting others and is not advising them, but is merely settling the 
issue in his own mind. Such a decision is not, of course, typical of the 
whole of an ethical problem. Sooner or later, any man is likely to let 
his personal problem become interpersonal: he will discuss it with 
others, either in the hope of revising his judgment in the light of what 
they say, or else in the hope of leading them to revise their judgments. 
But for brevity I must ignore the interpersonal aspects of the problem. 
I have dealt with them elsewhere, in considering the methods that are 
available for resolving a disagreement in attitude ;? and in the present 
paper I think it may be of interest to view ethics from a somewhat 
different perspective. 

My conception of a personal decision will not be new: I shall borrow 
most of it from John Dewey and the rest from such writers as Hobbes, 
Spinoza, and Hume. My hope is simply to see this old conception in a 
new relationship. Some of you may feel that an emotive analysis of 
ethics, of the sort I shall later defend, is too simple — that it must be 





This paper was read as part of a symposium at the meeting of the Eastern 
Division of the American Philosophical Association at Worcester, Mass., on 
December 28, 1949. 


* Ethics and Language (Yale University Press, 1944), particularly the first 
two chapters and ch. v. 
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insensitive, in particular, to the role of cognition in ethics. Now I 
think that is far from the case. So I shall take a conception of a per- 
sonal decision which, by common consent, has cognitive elements that 
are highly complex ; and I shall then endeavor to show that an emotive 
analysis, so far from ignoring them, is actually of interest in throwing 
them into sharper relief. 


II 


Suppose, then, that a man is making a personal decision about an 
ethical issue. Just what is he trying to do? 

A part of my answer is this: he is trying to make up his mind 
whether to approve or disapprove of something. So at first — though, 
as we shall see, only at first — his attitudes have a more conspicuous 
role in his problem than do his thoughts or beliefs. So long as he is 
ethically undecided, his attitudes are in a psychological state of con- 
flict; half of him approves of a certain object or action, and the other 
half of him disapproves of it. And only when he has resolved his con- 
flict, making his attitudes, at least in greater degree, speak with one 
voice, will he have made his decision. As we commonly put it, he is 
making up his mind about “what he really approves of.’ 

To see the cognitive aspects of such a decision, we need look only 
a little further: When a man has conflicting attitudes, he is virtually 
forced to think — to recall to mind whatever he knows about the al- 
ternatives before him, and to learn as much more about them as he can. 
For between his thoughts and his attitudes there is an intimate rela- 
tionship. A change in his thoughts is likely to bring about a change in 
his attitudes and, in particular, is likely to end or minimize his conflict 
by strengthening, weakening, or redirecting one of the attitudes in- 
volved. The man may not know this in the sense of holding it as an 
articulate theory of psychology ; but at least he will act, in some degree, 
as if he knew it. Hence his problem of resolving his conflict will also 
be a problem of establishing, cognitively, the varied beliefs that may 
help him to resolve it. 


Just how does this influence of thoughts upon attitudes take place? 


* He is also deciding whether he wants others to share his approval —a point 
which I must here ignore for simplicity. For remarks about the interplay between 


an individual’s decision and the “mores” of his community, see Ethics and 
Language, p. 94. 
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A full explanation, of course, is far more than I am prepared to under- 
take ; but a small part of it is given by this familiar psychological prin- 
ciple: our approval of anything is strengthened or weakened depending 
on whether we approve or disapprove of its consequences. Suppose, 
for instance, that a man has conflicting attitudes toward X, and sup- 
pose that he later comes to believe that X causes Y. Now if he approves 
of Y (and for simplicity I shall consider that possibility only) he will 
thereupon approve of X more strongly. And his strengthened approval 
of X, outweighing the partial disapproval that he also has for it, will 
tend to make him resolve his conflict in X’s favor. 

The role of thought or cognitive inquiry in this example will be ob- 
vious: it establishes the ordinary causal proposition that X leads to 
Y. But we have still to explain why a belief of this proposition does 
anything more than satisfy a scientific curiosity. Why does it strength- 
en the man’s approval of X ? One cannot easily hold, I think, that the 
belief has any power in itself to do this. It strengthens the man’s ap- 
proval of X only because Y too is an object of his approval. If Y were 
indifferent to him, he would feel that any question about the relation 
of X to Y was foreign to his problem. His reasoning serves, then, 
purely as an intermediary between his attitudes: by connecting his 
thought of X with his thought of Y, it also connects his attitude toward 
X with his attitude toward Y, letting the one be reinforced by the 
other. And by serving as an intermediary —not this one time, of 
course, but over and over again — his reasoning fulfils an ethical 
function. It is an instance of “practical reason’ in the only sense of 
that term that seems to me intelligible: it is ordinary reasoning made 
practical by its psychological context. But let us note, and with full 
attention, that its function remains an essential, pervasive one. With- 
out such reasoning, each attitude would be compartmentalized from 
the others ; and the net result would not even be conflict ; it would be 
psychological chaos. 

When a personal decision in ethics is conceived in this way, its cog- 
nitive elements are of the utmost variety. They belong not to some one 
science but rather to all sciences. 


At first glance they may seem to belong exclusively to psychology, 
but in fact they do not. I have said, to be sure, that they spring from a 
conflict in attitudes, which in turn introduces beliefs that mediate be- 
tween these attitudes and others; and that much can properly be de- 
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scribed and explained by a psychologist. But a psychologist’s problem 
is not the ethical problem that constitutes the topic of his study. The 
ethical problem lies in resolving the conflict, not in describing or ex- 
plaining it. And the beliefs that help an individual to resolve it, though 
themselves psychological phenomena, are not beliefs about psychologi- 
cal phenomena, necessarily, and hence not beliefs whose truth is tested 
by psychologists. They may be beliefs about economic phenomena, 
political phenomena, sociological phenomena, physical phenomena, 
and so on; for all of these, being potentially the objects of an indi- 
vidual’s attitudes, may have to be related to the given object that he is 
evaluating. Some of the beliefs, of course, may be about psychological 
phenomena ; hence psychology is relevant to an ethical problem just as 
the other sciences are. But it simply takes its place beside these other 
sciences. It has no special privileges. 


III 


I have been discussing “ethics” in a broad sense of the term. I have 
not distinguished between a decision about what is morally good and a 
decision about what is simply valuable. Now such a distinction can 
obviously be made; and, although I have doubts as to whether it is 


very important, I suspect it deserves our passing attention. There are 
several ways of making it, the most important way, as I see it, depend- 
ing on the sort of attitudes that are in question and hence on the sort 
of conflict that is being resolved. 


Some of our attitudes are “peculiarly moral,’’ in contrast not to 
those that are “immoral” but only to those that are “nonmoral.” The 
peculiarly moral attitudes manifest themselves to introspection by 
feelings of guilt, remorse, indignation, shock, and so on, or else (when 
their object prospers, rather than fails to prosper) by a specially 
heightened feeling of security and internal strength. These introspec- 
tive manifestations, of course, are indicative of various other charac- 
teristics, of which I shall mention only one: When we act in accord- 
ance with a peculiarly moral approval, we have a secondary approval, 
so to speak, which makes us proud to recognize our primary one. And 
when we yield to what we call “temptation” — or, in other words, 
when the strength of this peculiarly moral approval is outweighed by 
our nonmoral disapproval — we have a strong inclination to conceal 
our conduct from our introspection. When we cannot do this, as is 
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often the case, we then have the sense of being victimized by forces 
which, in retrospect, we wish we had been able to control. “If we had 
the power to live our life over again,” we say to ourselves in effect, 
“we should take care to inhibit these other attitudes before they had 
time to become ingrained into our personality.” 

Now when an individual has a conflict between one peculiarly moral 
attitude and another, and when he is attempting to make these atti- 
tudes, and only these, speak with one voice, then his personal decision, 
too, can be called “peculiarly moral,” and will belong to “ethics” in a 
quite narrow sense of the term. But if some or all of the attitudes in- 
volved are not of this sort, then his decision, though still evaluative, is 
not “peculiarly moral” and belongs to “ethics” in a broad sense of the 
term only. 

So the distinction in question can readily be made. But, as I have 
intimated, I suspect it of being unimportant. I doubt whether any of 
us will have much interest in a man’s peculiarly moral decision unless 
it involves attitudes that predominate over his ordinary preferences. 
For suppose to the contrary: suppose that a monk has fully decided 
that it is his duty to be chaste. His peculiarly moral attitudes are not 
in conflict with one another ; they direct him with one voice to follow 
the straight and narrow path. But suppose that his ordinary prefer- 
ences constantly outweigh his peculiarly moral attitudes, leading him 
along a path that is not so straight and not so narrow. I suspect, in 
that case, that we shall be interested less in his code of morality than 
in his code of preference. In short, if ethics is to be “practical’’ philoso- 
phy, and not a mockery of what is practical, it must be prepared to 
look beyond the peculiarly moral attitudes and consider all those other 
attitudes by which a man’s conduct may be directed. 

So in what follows I shall include, as “ethical,” any decision that 
makes an important difference to conduct — no matter whether the 
attitudes involved are peculiarly moral or not. But perhaps you need 
not reject my views, even if you feel that I define “ethical” too broadly. 
For no matter whether a decision is peculiarly moral or simply prefer- 
ential, it will involve the resolution of conflict ; and it will also involve 
the many cognitive elements that I have mentioned — the many beliefs 
which, mediating between attitudes, become relevant to the conflict. 
So if you wish to restrict the topic to peculiarly moral decisions, you 
will not, as I see it, be revealing new forces that influence their out- 
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come; you will simply be viewing the forces I have mentioned in a 
smaller field of operation. 


IV 


Having discussed the nature of a personal decision, I can now go on 
to the topic of ethical language. The point I wish to make is this: 

An ethical analysis that puts emotive meaning to one side, and pays 
attention only to descriptive meaning, is very likely to underestimate 
the cognitive content of ethics. One of the main reasons, then, for pay- 
ing attention to emotive meaning is that it enables one to avoid this 
error and to recognize the cognitive content in its full variety. Thus I 
wish to show that an emotive conception of ethics, so often criticized 
for depriving ethics of its thoughtful, reflective elements, has actually 
just the opposite effect. 

Let me begin by criticizing the nonemotive views. I cannot be at all 
complete, for many of my objections would depend upon my conception 
of interpersonal problems, whereas I must here limit my attention to 
those that are personal. But perhaps a partial criticism will be suf- 
ficient. 

Consider the following statement, which is typical of the evolution- 
ary school of analysis: The degree to which anything is good or bad 
depends upon the degree to which it increases or decreases the power 
of society to win out in the struggle for survival. I shall assume that 
this statement is in quas:-syntactical idiom and hence can be considered 
as a definition. Now what will be the effect of this definition, if it is 
introduced into a situation where any one of us, troubled by conflict- 
ing attitudes toward a given object or action, X, is trying to make an 
ethical decision? 

There can be little doubt that it will introduce a part of what is 
cognitively relevant. It will lead us to inquire about the effects of X 
on social survival; and, since we may be presumed to have a strong 
approval of the latter, which will transfer to X if we find that X leads - 
to it, our inquiry will be relevant to our conflict. But note that the 
definition will also do something else: it will lead us to suppose that 
the effect of X on social survival is all that we have to consider. And, 
if our problem is one of resolving a conflict, that may easily be false. 
As I have previously remarked, the considerations relevant to resolv- 
ing a conflict are of the greatest variety. So although the definition 
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introduces certain topics, it excludes others and ends with a conception 
of ethics that is cognitively impoverished. 

That other cognitive topics are relevant is evident from this possi- 
bility : Having found that X would maximize social survival, suppose 
we also found that it would produce a society like that of Aldous 
Huxley in his Brave New World —a society that is secure enough, 
to be sure, but so lacking in poetic imagination that a man can pay a 
gallant compliment to a woman by calling her “pneumatic.” I think 
most of us would begin to fear that the proposed X would purchase 
survival at too high a price: we should feel that the price, too, had to 
be reckoned with. And should anyone argue that the price was ir- 
relevant, being foreign to the evolutionary definition of “good,” I think 
we should answer: “So much the worse for the definition.” 

My objection holds not merely against this one definition, but against 
any definition of the form, “ ‘X is valuable’ means that X is conducive 
to E,” where E need not be social survival, but can be the social inte- 
gration of interests, or the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
or the maximal presence of a unique, indefinable quality, or any other 
impersonal aim. Such a definition implies that one need only, in making 
an evaluative decision about X, examine its consequences upon E. It 
implies that one need not examine the consequences of X upon things 
unrelated to E, and that he need not examine the consequences of E 
itself. But in fact a person may have doubts as to whether E will re- 
solve the conflict from which the need of his evaluative decision arose. 
He may wonder whether his approval of E is strong enough to out- 
weigh his disapproval of the other consequences I have mentioned. 
Now the very possibility of these doubts shows that the definition is 
insensitive to the magnitude of his problem; for to settle the doubts he 
must examine these other consequences, which the definition declares 
to be irrelevant. 

All but a very few nonemotive analyses, in my opinion, are open to 
an objection which, if not identical with this, is closely parallel to it. 
And I suspect that the analyses which are free from the objection im- 
mediately run into difficulties of another kind. For example: 

Consider the definition, “ ‘X is good’ means the same as ‘If I knew 
all about the nature and consequences of X, any conflict that I now 
may have about it would be resolved in its favor.’ ” This is a non- 
emotive definition ; and, being made to order, as it were, to fit my con- 
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ception of a personal decision, it is free from the above objection. But 
since it introduces the pronoun, “I,” it does not make clear how two 
spectators can disagree: when one says “X is good” and the other 
says “X is not good,” each is talking about himself, and each may be 
telling the truth. An emotive conception, on the other hand, can easily 
avoid this difficulty, as I have shown elsewhere in contrasting disagree- 
ment in belief about attitudes with disagreement in attitude. This 
point would lead us away from the personal to the interpersonal as- 
pects of an ethical problem, however, so I shall keep within my pre- 
scribed limits and say no more about it. 

The views of John Dewey, who has been so sensitive to the cognitive 
complexity of ethics, raise a somewhat different question. I am greatly 
indebted to Dewey, as this paper will readily indicate. And yet I can- 
not believe that he has been successful in analyzing the ethical terms. 
He is content to say that they affect conduct and satisfaction by being 
predictive. But, since all predictive statements tend to affect conduct 
and satisfaction, and since not all of them, presujnably, are ethical, we 
must ask what sort of predictions are in question. And to this Dewey 
gives no precise answer. 


Nor do I see how Dewey could succeed, apart from introducing 


emotive meaning in the way I shall presently discuss, in repairing his 
analysis. The cognitive elements that are relevant to a conflict are no 
less varied than the attitudes between which they mediate. I should 
suppose, moreover, that they are different for different individuals ; 
and I should suppose that, even for a given individual, they would vary 
with different problems. Now Dewey wants to pack all these elements 
into the very meaning of an ethical term: he wants them to be relevant 
to an ethical judgment by definition. But they are so complicated that 
he is unable to specify what they are. So he can give only the genus 
of a definition, without the needed differentiae. 


V 


Let me now turn to the more constructive part of my paper. I shall 
hope to show that emotive meaning is likely to succeed where cogni- 
tive meaning is likely to fail, that it will restore the thoughtful and 
reflective elements of ethics to their rightful place. 


“Ethics and Language, chs. i and iv. 
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The precise definition of “emotive meaning” is itself a complicated 
matter ; but the various details will not, I think, greatly affect the sim- 
ple point I am about to make. So I shall assume that “emotive mean- 
ing,’ whatever else, refers to a tendency of certain words to express or 
evoke attitudes ; and I shall assume that it is one thing to express or 
evoke attitudes and another thing to designate them. That is to say, 
the interjection, “alas,” which expresses or evokes sorrow, functions 
rather differently from the noun “sorrow” itself, which designates 
sorrow. 

It will be unnecessary for me to show, I trust, that the ethical terms 
have an emotive meaning — so long, that is, as I do not insist that it is 
their only sort of meaning. The controversy has been concerned not 
with this point but rather with the wnportance of their emotive mean- 
ing. Is it to be mentioned only to be put to one side, so that it will not 
distract us from what is really essential; or is it itself an essential 
factor ? 

When we limit attention to problems of the sort I have been em- 
phasizing — evaluative decisions that a man makes in private, rather 
than in discussions with other people — the emotive meaning of the 


ethical terms may at first seem trivial. It may remind us, merely, that 
ethical decisions are sometimes attended by self-exhortation. Although 
self-exhortation is interesting enough, it is scarcely a matter to be 
dwelt upon. 


There is another respect, however, in which attention to emotive 
meaning is more rewarding. It helps us, in cases where a man is 
making a decision, to see how his language reflects his problem — how 
it reflects his effort to make his attitudes speak with one voice. It does 
so in this simple way: 

‘Suppose that the man first withholds such terms as “good” and 
“bad” ; that he next uses them somewhat tentatively, or else alternates 
between the one term and the other; and that finally he uses one of 
them only, and with conviction. If we take his ethical terms as emotive, 
and hence as expressing his attitudes, we can easily explain the fact 
that they are verbal clues to the nature of his problem; for at first he 
has no unimpeded attitude to express, being in a state of conflict ; and, 
as his attitudes speak more and more with one voice, he expresses 
them more and more freely. 

Let me here emphasize a point which I feel to be of central im- 
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portance. If we take the man’s ethical terms as expressing his attitudes, 
we can become sensitive to the nature of his problem without difficulty. 
But if we take them as merely designating his attitudes, we are likely 
to miss the very aspect of his problem that makes it an evaluative one. 

For suppose we were to insist that his ethical judgment was no 
more than attitude-designating, like the statement, “I approve.” That 
would immediately suggest to us that the man’s problem was one of 
describing his own state of mind and hence a problem in psychology. 
Whereas we have seen that it is something else. The man is trying to 
resolve a conflict, and the process of resolving it is much more com- 
plicated than the introspective process of describing it. In other words, 
the attitude-designating terms would be twice removed from his prob- 
lem ; they would formulate beliefs that were about it. And by empha- 
sizing these beliefs, instead of the many others that he is really con- 
cerned with, they would suggest that he is simply looking at his con- 
flict. But in fact he is living through it, and all the activities that attend 
its resolution, the task of looking at it being comparatively inessential. 

To restore the correct emphasis, then, we must take the ethical 
terms not as attitude-designating but as attitude-expressing, and 
hence as emotive. For in the latter capacity the terms are only once 
removed from the man’s attitudes ; they are related to his attitudes by 
a direct route and not by the indirect route of expressing beliefs about 
them. By causing us to look to the attitudes themselves, rather than 
to beliefs that do no more than describe them, emotive meaning frees 
us from the tendency of supposing that an evaluative decision is some- 
how an exercise in introspective psychology. It reminds us that the 
man’s efforts, throughout his decision, are to change his very attitudes. 
He must actually make this change and not merely describe it as a 
self-conscious spectator, as if all the work were being done for him by 
somebody else. 

Thus emotive meaning, once it is taken into account, makes us more 
sensitive to the nature of an ethical problem. And yet we have seen 
only its negative importance: we have seen only how it prevents us 
from making too much of the beliefs that are comparatively inessential 
— the individual’s introspective beliefs that are about his attitudes. We 
have still to see how emotive meaning bears positively on cognition, 
how it introduces the beliefs that really are essential — those that 
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mediate between an individual’s attitudes and thus cause his attitudes 
to change. 

I can best deal with this latter topic by taking a simple example. 
Suppose that a man says that X is good. By itself, this is only a be- 
ginning ; he is likely to go on, giving what are called reasons for his 
judgment. “It is good,” he say say, “because it leads to Y and Z.”” And 
if we ask him, “Are those the only reasons you need to consider?” he 
will be likely to say, “No, I suppose not.” Perhaps he will then go on 
to consider other consequences of X, or of Y and Z. And so on. 

This example, which simply puts an ethical judgment in its wider 
context, is sufficient to show that the cognitive elements in an ethical 
problem are well taken care of by statements that contain no ethical 
terms at all. They are taken care of by the reasons for the ethical judg- 
ment. The latter statements, though they do indeed, in such a context, 
deal with beliefs that mediate between attitudes, remain ordinary cog- 
nitive statements, open to all the tests of inductive or deductive logic. 
So the question that arises is this: since the reasons that attend the 
ethical judgment will introduce the cognitive issues, to what extent 
must their work be anticipated by the ethical judgment itself ? 

My answer is this: there can be no objection, so far as the cognitive 
richness of an ethical problem is concerned, to an analysis that dele- 
gates all the relevant beliefs to the reasons, allowing the judgment to 
keep none of them. I do not say that that is mandatory from a lin- 
guistic point of view ; but I do say that it is feasible. For the important 
thing, after all, is that our language be conceived as introducing, in one 
way or another, the varied cognitive elements which an ethical prob- 
lem does in fact bring with it. And how can an analysis be thought to 
impoverish ethics if, having recognized no cognitive elements in an 
ethical judgment itself, it immediately recognizes them among the 
reasons by which the ethical judgment can be supported ? 

To be sure, such an analysis must not stop at that point. It must ex- 
plain why the ethical judgment, once made, introduces a situation to 
which the reasons become relevant. It must explain why the judgment 
feels naked, so to speak, when the reasons are not given. But that is 
easily explained ; and the explanation simply takes us back to emotive 
meaning and to the living context in which the emotive terms are used. 

A man’s willingness to say that X is good, and hence to express his 
approval, will depend partly on his beliefs —— his beliefs serving, as 
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usual, to mediate between his attitude to X and his attitudes to other 
things. Unless he is rather less than a rational animal, then, he will not 
express his approval without stopping to think. And the reasons that 
he gives for his judgment enable him to formulate what he is stopping 
to think about. In that simple way the relation between his judgment 
and his reasons can be explained. His reasons do not “entail” his ex- 
pression of approval, of course, or make it “probable.” An expression 
of attitude cannot stand in these logical relationships to descriptive 
statements, but only in causal relationships. But the reasons do make a 
difference: they help to determine whether the man will continue to 
make his judgment, or qualify it, or replace it by an unfavorable one. 
So they can be called “reasons” in a perfectly familiar sense of that 
term. 

It is because the ethical terms are emotive, then, that they introduce 
the varied cognitive elements into an ethical problem. Although emo- 
tive meaning does not supply these elements by itself, it introduces a 
situation that shows them to be relevant. This wiil be true if we take 
the ethical terms to be purely emotive. That is not, actually, my own 
view ; but, since my own view cannot be briefly summarized, I shall 
be content to defend it by showing that even an extreme view is im- 
mune to an all too familiar objection. Whatever else the emotive con- 
ception of ethics may do, it does not imply that evaluative decisions 
must be thoughtless. 


Let me now argue that an emotive view cannot only be sensitive to 
the complexities of an ethical problem, but is likely to be more sensitive 
to them than any nonemotive view. 


If we think back on the nonemotive views I have criticized, we can 
easily see that they too are trying to account for the reasons that sup- 
port an ethical judgment. But how can they relate the judgment to the 
reasons? They cannot, of course, do this in the way I have done it; 
for they ignore emotive meaning from the start. So they do what at 
first glance seems plausible. They conceive of the judgment as some- 
how containing, in its own meaning, all the cognitive factors that the 
reasons deal with. They suppose that the reasons simply do over again, 
explicitly, the cognitive work that the judgment has done implicitly. 

But this procedure, as we have seen, is an impossible one. The 
reasons are too complicated to permit it. So one of several things will 
happen. In attempting to make clear what an ethical judgment means, 
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a nonemotive analyst will have to leave something out; he will have 
to mention some too limited factor, like survival, and ignore all the 
others — thus impoverishing ethics. Or else he will be adequate to 
personal problems at the expense of ignoring interpersonal ones. Or 
else, like Dewey, he will be unable to complete his analysis. This last 
alternative is no less distressing than the others, in my opinion, since 
it gives the impression that the ethical terms are somehow unfit for use 
until all their meaning is specified, and hence that they remain suspect 
until analysis achieves the impossible. 

When the reasons are conceived as causally related to an emotive 
judgment, however, these difficulties vanish. The full set of reasons 
need not be “there” in the ethical judgment itself. We can add them 
piecemeal. And that is how, in practice, we do add them. For we do 
not know in advance all the reasons that will bear upon our problem, 
just as we do not know in advance the nature of our varied attitudes 
between which the reasons mediate. We progressively become aware 
of them as our evaluative decision gets under way. 


VI 

I have been limiting my attention to personal decisions, even though 
the interpersonal aspects of ethics are of equal or greater importance. 
And as I have said, I cannot here develop the latter topic. But I feel 
that I should make one remark about it, to avoid stating the cognitive 
claims of an emotive ethics in an exaggerated form. 

In making a personal decision, a man is very likely to find that his 
reasons, if carefully developed, will resolve his conflict to a significant 
degree and hence lead him to a definite judgment. For the chance of 
his being evenly divided against himself, when all his attitudes come 
into play, is scarcely worth considering. In an interpersonal problem, 
however, the case may be different. When controversial, such a prob- 
lem involves disagreement in attitude — which is roughly a conflict 
“writ large.” Two men disagree in the sense that their attitudes cannot 
both be satisfied. Now will reasoning, by its causal effect on their 
attitudes, resolve such a disagreement and lead both men to value the 
same things? 

I suspect that it often will; but I cannot be sure that it always will. 
For the question is.a complicated, psychological one: If men come to 
share a great number of beliefs about X, will they have the same 
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attitude to X ? On a question of such magnitude, it is difficult even to 
weigh the probabilities. 

So in spite of the cognitive richness of the emotive conception of 
ethics, I cannot be sure that it will make all the questions of normative 
ethics theoretically open to a unique, reasoned answer. And perhaps 
you will consider that a ground for seeking some other conception of 
ethics. When seen only in relation to personal decisions, you may say, 
the emotive conception of ethics seems defensible ; but for interpersonal 
issues it is cognitively weak and must be rejected. 

If that is your objection, then I can only wonder what more accept- 
able analysis you can find. For however you may care to define the 
ethical terms, you will be able to mention nothing that I cannot recog- 
nize among the reasons that support an emotive judgment. And your 
subject matter either will or will not be an object of people’s approval. 
To find out about this, you must raise the complicated psychological 


question that I have just mentioned ; and you too will not know the 
answer. 


But perhaps you do not care whether your ethical subject matter is 
an object of approval. In that case you will have this to consider: hav- 
ing convinced certain men by reasoning that X is good, in your sense, 


you may find that in consequence they have a much greater desire to 
destroy X. Your ethics may be totally “unsanctioned,” as Bentham and 
Mill would say. But how could such an ethics be of interest to any- 
body? Why, indeed, would you study ethics at all, in preference to 
some pleasantly innocuous subject, like the stamp issues of Andorra? 
It will not help you to rest content in the assurance that all men ought, 
in your unsanctioned sense, to approve of what you find good. They 
may admit that too, and thereupon take a special pride in doing what, 
in your sense, they oughtn’t to do. 

The uncertainty of a rationally obtainable convergence of attitudes 
will arise, then, for any ethics that actually works. And that being so, 
the seeming objection to the emotive conception is rather an objection 
to the complexities of social life. So I hold to my central thesis: the 
emotive conception of ethics, so far from depriving ethics of its 
thoughtful, reflective elements, in fact preserves them in all their 
variety. 

CHARLES L. STEVENSON 
University of Michigan 
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SHOULD like to begin by expressing my belief that the consider- 

able advances in ethical theory in the past twenty years have been 
in great part a result, directly or indirectly, of the ideas of the pro- 
ponents of the emotive theory, and in particular of Mr. Stevenson, 
whose book, Ethics and Language, on account of its ingenuity, care, 
and good sense, deserves the high admiration it has received. 

There are differences between the theories roughly classifiable as 
emotive, but I shall take as a topic for comment certain theses which 
are probably among those acceptable to most writers generally re- 
garded as belonging to this group. (1) Ethical disagreements are pri- 
marily disagreements in attitude, not disagreements in belief. I shall 
refer to this as the “Disagreement in Attitude” thesis. (2) Conse- 
quently, ethical disagreements are not necessarily always capable of 
being resolved by observation of facts ; rather, the procedures which are 
and must be used to support an ethical statement are whatever pro- 
cedures will effectuate a change in a person’s attitudes. (3) Ethical 
statements are not, at least fundamentally, assertions about ethical at- 
titudes, but expressions of them. I shall call this the “Expression” 
thesis. (4) Ethical utterances often have a directive effect on the emo- 
tions and attitudes of persons to whom they are addressed. I take this 
thesis not to be controversial, but I shall call it the ‘Emotional Influ- 
ence” thesis. (5) There is another thesis, accepted by Mr. Stevenson 
and others, about the mechanism of this directive influence on feelings 
and attitudes. This I shall call the “Blind Emotive Meaning” theory, 
or simply the “Blind Emotive” theory, and I shall discuss this im- 
mediately. I take this thesis to be logically independent of the other 
four. 





? This paper was read as part of a symposium at the meeting of the Eastern 
Division of the American Philosophical Association at Worcester, Mass., on 
December 28, 1949. 
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I 


Let us begin, then, with the thesis of Blind Emotive Meaning. I do 
not wish to assert that this theory is false; all I wish to do is to 
question whether it has been established. 

What precisely is the Blind Emotive theory? It is a theoretical 
proposition in psychology. As such, one might suppose that controlled 
experimental evidence would be adduced in favor of it; but, so far as 
I know, none ever has been. In fact, the only relevant experimental 
evidence with which I am acquainted bears against it. Perhaps the 
best way to make the nature of this psychological proposition clear is 
to formulate an alternative thesis, which I shall call the “Cognitive 
Field” theory. And let us limit our discussion to the emotive effects 
of communication. The Cognitive Field theory holds that whatever 
substantial changes occur in a person’s emotions or attitudes as a 
result of social communication must be regarded as a function of 
changes in the person’s cognitive field, where by “cognitive field” is 
meant what is perceived by a person, plus what he is believing and 
expecting about his world. In a situation where communication is tak- 
ing place, the cognitive field includes the meaning of what is said to a 
person, and, of course, his apprehension of the speaker’s feelings and 
attitudes as revealed by what he says. Briefly, for the Cognitive Field 
theory, emotional and attitudinal effects arise only from perception, 
belief, and understanding, perhaps often involving entities only vaguely 
outlined or hinted at. 

I understand Mr. Stevenson and others to deny this theory, not only 
for communication in general, but for ethical discourse in particular. 
They appear to hold that the hearing of a verbal expression, independ- 
ent of what it is taken to mean or any alteration the hearing of it 
may produce in the cognitive field, can and typically does have sub- 
stantial effects on emotions and attitudes. That is why I call it the 
Blind Emotive theory : considerable emotive effects will take place even 
if the cognitive field of the person affected is not altered except for the 
sensory presence of the word itself. As a consequence of this view, 
these writers hold that an expression’s power to affect emotion or 
attitude, and its power to affect cognitions, can vary independently ; in 
fact, for Mr. Stevenson, the essence of what he calls Persuasive Defini- 
tion is the emotive effectiveness of a term remaining fixed, while a 
change is brought about in the cognitive meaning. 
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Ought we to adopt Mr. Stevenson’s view or the Cognitive Field 
theory? It is admitted by everyone that the hearing of some words, 
irrespective of the meaning, may cause slight emotional effects, so that 
a word may be reported as being pleasant, or unpleasant, or ugly, or 
fearsome. The dispute is not about this, but about substantial effects. 
Now, it is obvious that at least most of the influence of discourse on 
feelings or attitudes derives from what is said, or from the hearer’s 
impression of the type, intensity, and determination of the attitudes of 
the speaker — especially if the speaker is a person held in awe or ad- 
miration by the hearer. Must we go beyond this and hold that the word 
alone has power to influence attitudes substantially, over and above 
what power it has through its influence on the cognitive field? I have 
three difficulties with doing this. 

First, there is no evidence which compels us to go beyond the Cog- 
nitive Field theory. The usual way of demonstrating that we must go 
further is to produce two words or expressions which allegedly have 
identical descriptive meaning but which, if used in the same circum- 
stances, would obviously have different emotive force: for example, 
“liberty” and “license,” “wise” and “shrewd.” But do these pairs of 
terms really have the same meaning? If we include in the meaning of 
a term not merely the focal dictionary meaning but the subtler con- 
notations which Mr. Stevenson calls “suggested” meaning, then it is 
clear that these terms do not have the same meaning. As far as I know, 
Mr. Stevenson has not produced a pair of terms with different emotive 
effects which clearly have the same meaning. And even if the cognitive 
meaning were the same, the hearer’s cognitive field would probably 
be altered by his perception of the speaker’s attitudes, as expressed by 
his use of the term. Sometimes interjections like “ouch” appear to be 
offered as evidence for the theory, since it is supposed they have no 
cognitive meaning at all; but it is obvious, first, that this expression 
does affect the hearer’s cognitive field by conveying to him the impres- 
sion that the speaker is probably in pain and, second, that the emotive 
effect on the hearer is both small and diffuse.* 

My second difficulty is really just a puzzle. If the emotive power 
adheres simply to the sound or visual form of the word, it seems to fol- 


* Substantially these points are made by R. C. Cross, in Aristotelian Society, 
Suppl. XXII, 131-134; Beardsley and Wimsatt. “The Affective Fallacy,” Se- 
wanee Review, 1949, p. 7. 
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low that a word would carry the same emotive power through all of 
its various senses, so that, if we are emotively affected by “Be sure to 
do the right thing,” then, given similar intonations and gestures, we 
should be equally stimulated by “Be sure to take the right fork.” Mr. 
Stevenson himself agrees that in some usages of these terms the 
emotive effect is, as he puts it, checked, unrealized.? I am puzzled by 
this. I am not clear how Mr. Stevenson will explain these variations 
of the emotive effects of a word, apparently correlated with the sense 
in which it is being used, without making the emotive effect of an ex- 
pression much more dependent on the expression’s effect on the cog- 
nitive field of the hearer than his theory appears to do. 

My final difficulty concerns general psychological theory. It is well 
known that propaganda analysts regard certain terms as emotionally 
charged and to be avoided in framing questions for a public opinion 
poll. This fact, however, is no support for the Blind Emotive theory ; 
the crucial question is the interpretation of this fact, and whether the 
emotive charge is independent of the suggested meanings is a dispu- 
table — by no means a settled — point. Mr. Stevenson has occasionally 
used terminology which suggests that, to his mind, his theory is in line 
with the psychological theory of suggestion.* But I do not see how his 
theory derives any support from the theories and experiments as- 
sociated with so-called “prestige suggestion”; these theories all con- 
cern the effects on a person of perceiving the fact that the ideas and 
attitudes of a revered person are such and such and, as far as I know, 
do not argue for any substantial emotive power of words alone, inde- 
pendent of the meaning. And in any case, recent researches and dis- 
cussions largely by Gestalt psychologists have raised serious questions 
whether the mechanism of prestige suggestion in general exercises the 
blind coercion on beliefs and attitudes that has often been credited to 
it.® 

Let me make it clear that I am not questioning just Mr. Stevenson’s 
terminology. Some writers have objected that his choice of the term 
“emotive meaning” is unhappy. But my point, whether valid or not, is 
a point about substance. The Blind Emotive theory holds that some 


* Ethics and Language, pp. 83 f. 
* [bid., p. 33. 


® See, for example, S. E. Asch, “The Doctrine of Suggestion, Prestige, and 
Imitation in Social Psychology,” Psych. Rev., LV (1948), 250-276. 
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words possess a dispositional property of affecting substantially the 
emotions and attitudes of people, which is not dependent upon any 
alterations the expressions introduce into the cognitive field. Whereas 
I am questioning whether any such thing has been shown to be the 
case. 

Let me add a word on the logical effects of the issue. The rejection of 
the Blind Emotive theory does have some unfavorable consequences 
for Mr. Stevenson’s view of “persuasive definitions” and of ethical 
persuasion in general. But it would not affect the Disagreement in At- 
titude thesis, or the Emotional Influence thesis ; nor does it affect much 
the Expression thesis, the view that in some sense ethical utterances 
are expressions of ethical attitudes. 


II 


The remainder of my remarks will be concerned with the Disagree- 
ment in Attitude thesis. 

Critics of the emotive theory have often, I think justly, complained 
that proponents of the theory seldom offer any arguments for their 
position. Mr. Stevenson’s paper appears to propose an argument; and, 


since I am disposed to agree that if his argument is correct we should 
probably have to look favorably upon the Disagreement in Attitude 
thesis, I wish in this section to comment upon that argument. 

What is this argument? Roughly it is that if one regards ethical 
problems as primarily cognitive, and if correspondingly one proposes 
an analysis of the meaning of ethical terms which makes explicit what 
the cognitive problem is, then he will be embarrassed to find. that many 
reasons which he would in practice regard as valid ethical considera- 
tions could not by his theory be accepted as relevant. Thus, as Mr. 
Stevenson says, “An emotive view cannot only be sensitive to the com- 
plexities of an ethical problem, but is likely to be more sensitive to 
them than any nonemotive view.’”® 

Let me state the issue in terms of his example. Suppose a philoso- 
pher holds that “X is wrong” means “X will decrease the power of 
society to win out in the struggle for survival.”” Mr. Stevenson rightly 
points out that such a philosopher is bound to say that the only factual 
propositions that are ethically relevant are those that bear upon the 





® Above, p. 302. 
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question whether an action would decrease the power of society to 
survive. We must agree with him, too, in allowing that we know that 
many factual considerations are ethically relevant that such a philoso- 
pher could not admit to be so. And' Mr. Stevenson thinks this difficulty 
will arise for practically every cognitive analysis. This point is an 
important one: in fact, I regard it as one rule for the formulation of a 
satisfactory analysis of ethical terms: any analysis must be so framed 
as to allow for the relevance of all matters of fact which it would be 
unconvincing to regard as ethically irrelevant. If a cognitive view is to 
be satisfactory, some cognitive analysis must survive this test. 

In adjudicating this issue, we must be clear that the issue he has 
raised is whether certain types of statement could be logically relevant 
to ethical statements, if they are taken to mean what some analysis says 
they mean. And I assume it is agreed that to say that a factual state- 
ment S is logically relevant to an ethical statement about an action A 
is the same thing as to say that, from S as a premise, something about 
the relative ethical satisfactoriness of A can, at least with probability, 
be inferred different from what could have been inferred from non-S 
as a premise. There are several different relationships between a factual 
and an ethical statement, all of which are forms of logical relevance, 
and which it is useful to distinguish. First, it may be that the meaning 
of the predicate of a factual statement is identical with the meaning of 
an ethical predicate. For example, if, as is supposed by some writers, 
“A is right” means “A is conducive to the survival of society,” then the 
factual statement “A is conducive to the survival of society”’ will entail 
that “A is right” and hence that statement S will be logically relevant to 
an ethical statement. We might call this analytic relevance. Or, second, 
a statement S can be logically relevant if there is some general prin- 
ciple, self-evident or inductive, which connects its predicate with an 
ethical predicate. For example, if we could regard as true the general 
premise “All actions which are conducive to the survival of society 
are right,” then, from the factual statement S that “A will be conducive 
to the survival of society,” we could infer that A is right. And hence 
again the statement S would qualify as logically relevant. We might 
call the logical relation of S, in this case, one of synthetic relevance. In 
a third type of case, the relation to the ethical statement is more com- 
plicated. Here the logical re'evance of S consists in the fact that from 
S, another factual statement S’ can be inferred (at least with probabili- 
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ty, and when taken-in conjunction with other empirical premises), 
and that from S’ an ethical statement can be inferred in one of the 
ways already mentioned. For example, let S be: “This action would be 
a breach of promise.” Then, if we have a true general premise to the 
effect that whatever is a breach of promise will probably not be con- 
ducive to the survival of society, we are justified in inferring from S 
an S’ to the effect that this action will probably not be conducive to 
the survival of society, from which again we can infer an ethical con- 
clusion in one of the ways suggested. In this case we might name the 
kind of relevance S has, secondary relevance. Other types of logical 
relevance could be described, but these examples will sufficiently illus- 
trate its meaning. On a cognitive theory of ethics, when a factual state- 
ment is said to be ethically relevant, what is meant is that it is logically 
relevant, in this sense. Cognitive theories also hold, with common 
sense, I think, that some factual statements are ethically irrelevant ; 
and this will be the case when they are not logically relevant, in this 
sense. 

Mr. Stevenson argues, then, that at least most important cognitive 
theories suffer from the defect that, on their analysis of ethical terms, 
many factual considerations which we in practice regard as ethically 
relevant will not be logically relevant. I think it is important to see that 
this is not true for several whole classes of cognitive theories. In par- 
ticular, forms of nonnaturalist analysis like Mr. Ewing’s, and forms of 
attitudinal analysis, are not subject to the difficulty. Moreover, the 
difficulty may not arise on a form of utilitarian analysis. That is, it may 
just be the case that the only kind of consideration we seriously take 
into account in ethical deliberation is an action’s probable effects on 
human happiness. If this is in fact the case — and the view surely has 
some plausibility — then the utilitarian analysis of ethical terms does 
not suffer from the disease he describes. 

Let us consider the status of nonnaturalist and attitudinal analyses 
a bit more fully. First, the nonnaturalist ones. For a view like that of 
Ewing, any reasons which appeal to us as serious and ultimate can be 
held to be logically relevant. The reasons for this are that, first, the 
theory, by virtue of being nonnaturalist, does not prescribe what is log- 
ically relevant by its definitions, and that, second, it admits an un- 
limited number of general ethical statements which are true and which 
relate factual properties to ethical properties — statements like “Any 
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action which is a breach of promise tends to be wrong.” In fact, Ross’s 
criticism of teleological systems of ethics is precisely the point that 
there are more things about an action that are ethically relevant than 
utilitarians admit. Although Ross himself has listed only a half-dozen 
properties as ethically relevant, in principle his list is indefinitely ex- 
pansible. Thus a nonnaturalist view like Ewing’s does not rule out, 
in advance, any kind of factual point as irrelevant. 

About some forms of attitudinal analysis we are entitled to draw the 
same conclusion. This need not be argued since, in his paper, Mr. Stev- 
enson admits the point, at least for one sample form of relativist analy- 
sis, in which the pronoun “I” appears. There are, of course, other 
forms of attitudinal analysis which would escape his general objection: 
for example, what have been called “ideal type” forms of definition, 
such as “If anybody were of the sort S, then he would approve of this.” 
And this “ideal type” analysis, incidentally, would not be subject to 
Mr. Stevenson’s objection to the relativist form, the objection that, if 
the analysis introduced the pronoun “I,” it is not clear how two persons 
can disagree ethically, Actually, his special objection to the relativist 
form can be answered, but in any case it is an entirely different point. 

My conclusion is that Mr. Stevenson proves no more than that some, 
perhaps only a few, of the important analyses suffer from being unable 
to count as logically relevant, factual points we should all regard in 
practice as ethically relevant. And this means his argument falls very 
far short indeed of showing that there is good reason for thinking a 
purely cognitive analysis cannot be carried through. 

But how exceedingly paradoxical the emotive theory itself is upon 
this point! For on that view, ethical disagreements are essentially 
attitudinal, and hence no factual sentences have any direct logical bear- 
ing upon the peculiarly ethical disagreement. On the emotive theory, 
a factual belief can be relevant to an ethical attitude or utterance only 
in the sense of being a causal ancestor of it. And causal relevance, of 
course, is entirely different from logical relevance. We must ask our- 
selves whether we can interpret ethical thinking satisfactorily if we 
take a view which drops the concept of logical relevance between ethi- 
cal statements and factual ones, and leaves us only causal relevance. 
We all do want to be able to say that sometimes a person’s ethical be- 
liefs or attitudes are influenced by objectively irrelevant considerations. 
But if “relevance” merely means “causal relevance,” this would be 
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impossible. On the emotive theory, if one comes to believe about an 
action A that some person, for him prestigeful, disapproves A, and if 
that belief makes him inclined to disapprove A too, he has been moved 
by a perfectly relevant consideration. Again, if one is moved to dis- 
approve socialized medicine by the thought that any expression of 
approval would oust him from his favorite club, he has been moved, 
according to the emotive theory, by as ethically relevant a considera- 
tion as any other he might have thought of. Now, I do not think this 
describes ordinary ethical thinking ; we think some persuasive beliefs 
are distinctly irrelevant. Is there any sense of “relevance” definable on 
the emotive theory which would enable us to make the distinctions we 
all want to make? 


Ill 


We have been discussing Mr. Stevenson’s argument to the effect 
that we should adopt an emotive theory because, if we view ethical 
problems as primarily cognitive, we shall run into ‘certain difficulties. 
To my mind, Mr. Stevenson’s argument does not succeed in proving 


that we do run into insuperable difficulties on a cognitive theory. But it 
nevertheless remains true that he may be right in his conclusion — his 
conclusion that you must adopt an emotive theory because you cannot 
really carry through convincingly the view that there is some definite 
cognitive question which ethical deliberation seeks to answer. 

It seems safe to say that the most serious reason for regarding ethical 
disagreements as disagreements in attitude is the inability of philoso- 
phers to give a logically and epistemologically satisfactory analysis of 
ethical terms, that is, the failure of philosophers to exhibit what the 
cognitive problem in ethics is. Historically, I think, philosophers have 
been driven to regard ethical disagreements as disagreements in atti- 
tude, because the available analyses of ethical predicates were either 
logically or epistemologically unsatisfactory. 

In concluding my remarks I wish to comment on two things: (1) 
the prospects of getting a satisfactory cognitive analysis, and (2) 
whether, assuming a satisfactory cognitive analysis were available, 
there would still be good reasons for adopting the Disagreement in 
Attitude thesis. 


What would a good cognitive analysis of ethical problems have to 
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do? For one thing, it would have to deal with several ethical terms, 
but most importantly with certain normative senses, such as those 
exemplified in the sentence “It would be wrong to murder that man 
just because you don’t like his ties.” The central task of the analysis 
would be to determine, for these critical senses, under what conditions 
the speaker would think it proper to assert such a statement or what 
the speaker is believing (taking for granted) when he asserts the sen- 
tence — its truth conditions. If we have really got the truth conditions 
of an ethical sentence formulated, then several things will be true. First, 
whenever a person believes an ethical statement he will believe a cor- 
responding statement about these truth conditions. Second, as Mr. 
Stevenson pointed out in his paper, if on reflection a person sees that a 
factual point bears either for or against an ethical conclusion, that 
factual point will be logically relevant to the analysis corresponding to 
the ethical conclusion. And third, whenever a person knows that a 
sentence containing a corresponding analysis is true, he will really be 
satisfied about the truth of the ethical sentence, will stop worrying 
and deliberating about it. But ethical discourse is interpersonal, and 
therefore a whole set of analyses for the ethical usages of normal people 
in general, in a given linguistic and cultural tradition, must be pro- 
vided. A cognitive theory must provide a set of definitions for ethical 
terms such that participants in ethical disputes could truly say, “Yes, 
that is the question we really wanted to answer” —and such that, 
when that question was answered, they really would stop debating 
about what was right and wrong. One qualification we shall of course 
have to add. For it is well known that all words are vague to some 
degree and that a definition usually has the effect of sharpening one’s 
meanings. Therefore, no matter how good our definition is, it may not 
succeed exactly in stating what the problem was. But, if we are to be 
able to say that this analysis exhibits what the ethical problem is, it 
must be the case that it is determined, within fairly narrow limits, by 
the actually usage of ethical terms. 

Can such an analysis be given? I am inclined to think it can. In fact, 
I believe that to say, for example, ““X is wrong” is roughly the same 
as to say, “If I had all the facts about X clearly in mind and were being 
ethically consistent, then I should disapprove of X.” I do not wish to 
discuss this particular analysis, however, and mention it only as a 
sample, although I do wish parenthetically to remark that, on this 
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attitudinal analysis, ethical questions would not be answerable by any 
easy act of introspection. 

It seems to be very widely believed, however, and with great assur- 
ance, that no such cognitive analysis of ethical language and problems 
can be given. The reasons why this conclusion is accepted are not so 
clear. The impossibility of such an analysis clearly does not follow 
from any general propositions of the theory of meaning. Mr. Ayer 
proceeded by considering two or three rather simple analyses and, 
concluding that they were unsatisfactory, inferred that there could be 
no better ones. He also seems to have assumed that, if we can not now 
find a complete analysis of a term, we are justified in thinking we do 
not even know part of the analysis. But this is not necessarily true. It 
may be that we can know that in some circumstances a sentence will 
certainly be false, even if we do not know precisely what has to be the 
case in order for it to be true. 

I am inclined to think that we know with assurance part of the analy- 
sis of ethical terms ; and I wish to describe briefly two elements which 
I think we know belong to an analysis of “right” in its normative sense. 
What I wish to propose is that there are two truth criteria for ethical 
statements, two material conditions under which we reject ethical 
statements as incorrect. The first of them has been discussed by many 
philosophers. It is expressed in Kant’s categorical imperative, in the 
views of Hume and Adam Smith that revolve about their idea of the 
impartial spectator, in Sidgwick’s axiom of justice, and in the writings, 
I think, of Mr. Ayer and Mr. Stevenson. Roughly, the point is that, if 
a person says, “This action A is wrong, but those other actions, B, C, 
D, which are essentially similar to it, are not wrong,” we refuse to 
accept his statement. If A is to be wrong and B is to be right, there 
must be some difference between the natures of A and B. One way of 
putting it is that we demand ethical consistency. It is not easy to state 
just what ethical consistency is. We might put it tentatively thus: it is 
always mistaken for a person to say that A is wrong and B is right 
unless there is some property P which A has, and which B has not, 
such that he is willing to say, for all cases of the occurrence of P, that 
the presence of P makes the situation morally worse than it would 
otherwise be. Failure to follow this rule in one’s moral utterances is 
not playing the game to which one commits himself in the use of moral 
language. Differences of opinion on matters of ethics we tolerate ; but it 
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is hard to tolerate moral inconsistency when a person is aware of it, 
for such inconsistency shows he is deliberately misusing moral lan- 
guage for the sake of personal gain or prejudice. What anyone is 
definitely committing himself not to do, when he uses moral language, 
is to give expression to what he personally wants; there is, as Hume 
said, a generality about moral language. 

Let us consider now the second truth criterion. Suppose a person 
P says, “A is wrong,” and shortly after says, “A is right.” We might 
be puzzled by this, but perhaps we should say: “P has seen a light; 
now we know where he stands.” There is no rule in English against 
saying A is right if one once said it was wrong, although there is a 
rule which prescribes that now one must say that formerly he was 
mistaken, since it would not make sense to say that the same action 
could have been wrong at an earlier time and right at a later time. This 
rule, however, is not my point. What I do wish to emphasize is that, 
while English usage does not prohibit changing one’s mind in ethics, it 
does prohibit uttering an ethical sentence on the basis of a momentary 
impulse. When we say something is wrong, we definitely give the im- 
pression of a more than temporary attitude and commitment. Let me 
phrase this in terms of Mr. Stevenson’s first-pattern analysis, accord- 
ing to which “X is wrong” means “I disapprove of X.’’ Now, does this 
“disapproval” refer to an occurrent or a disposition? Mr. Stevenson 
has occasionally suggested it makes little difference which we say. But 
it seems that “I disapprove of X” is definitely a bad analysis if all it 
means is, “at the moment I feel an impulse to act unfavorably to X.” 
The more satisfactory view is expressed in his paper, where he says 
that a man engaged in ethical reflection “is making up his mind about 
‘what he really approves of.’ ”’? Thus part of what we are doing in ethi- 
cal thinking is finding what types of action are agreeable to our rela- 
tively permanent ethical attitudes or convictions. If we use ethical 
language when we are not taking for granted a relatively permanent 
acceptance of something, we are misusing it. 

If I am correct in this, then we know two truth criteria for ethical 
sentences in English, and hence part of the analysis of ethical terms. 
Can we fill in the rest of the analysis? This is of course a question of 
fact. The chief ground for doubt about it in my own mind is just the 


vague impression that ethical language is perhaps too ambiguous, 





7 Above, p. 292. Italics are mine. 
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vague, and various, as between one person and another, to permit us 
to say that the cognitive problems of ethics are this and that. But, con- 
sidering our tendency to underestimate the cognitive processes of other 
people, particularly persons not well known to us, this impression 
deserves empirical investigation which it has not yet received. 

Now let us suppose, for the sake of the argument, that some non- 
emotive ethical analysis could be carried through successfully, in the 
sense I have described. Would it still be possible to hold that ethical 
disagreements are really disagreements in attitude, not cognitive ones? 
I believe proponents of the emotive theory would say that it would be. 
In Mr. Stevenson’s terminology, it would be held by them that the 
possibility of an analysis of this sort, for a given linguistic and cul- 
tural tradition, would merely reflect the accidental fact that all ethical 
disagreements in that group were “rooted in disagreements in belief.” 
It would be possible, they would say, that a person in this tradition 
change his mind and disagree in attitude with these definitions, and 
then our idyllic state in which the ethical problem seemed to be purely 
cognitive would no longer exist. 


Their view on this point, however, seems to presuppose the truth 


of the emotive theory, of the Disagreement in Attitude thesis. What is 
not clear to me is what reason there could be, if an analysis could be 
carried through in the manner suggested, for holding that the Dis- 
agreement in Attitude thesis is correct. Some of the members of the 
emotive group sometimes write as if it were just obvious that, so long 
as our aims, purposes, and aspirations differ, we must still be disagree- 
ing ethically, no matter how much we may be agreed in belief; but to 
my mind that is just the point to be proved. If, when we have got our 
meanings for “right” clear, we are agreed as to what is right, I do 
not see the ethical relevance of any attitudinal disagreements. 

Mr. Stevenson has offered one argument, which appears intended 
to be an independent proof that ethical disagreements are disagree- 
ments in attitude. He asserts that various social groups differ more 
sharply on ethical matters than they do on factual ones and that this 
is more readily explicable if we assume that ethical opinions involve 
disagreements in attitude.’ Apparently what this means is that if one 
works out a theory of social change he will be able to explain why 
different groups come by sharp ethical differences, if these are differ- 

* Ethics and Language, p. 18. 
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ences of attitude, but he cannot explain it so well if they are regarded 
as differences of belief. This is a large question, and there are serious 
difficulties in the argument. First, it has never been demonstrated that 
differences of ethical opinion are more marked than differences which 
are obviously differences in belief, such as opinions about theology or 
metaphysics ; and particularly is this true if we bear in mind the fact 
that actions have, or are believed to have, very different effects in one 
culture from those they have in another. In the second place, veri- 
fication of Mr. Stevenson’s thesis assumes that we can make a cau- 
sal analysis of ethical opinions, relating them through laws to their 
sources, if we assume them to be attitudes, not if we assume them to 
be beliefs. This assumption, however, is a very difficult oné, in view 
of the fact that the psychological principles governing belief formation 
are very similar to those governing attitude formation ; beliefs are very 
often as much subject to needs and pressures as are attitudes. I am, 
however, inclined to think that Mr. Stevenson is right in saying that 
this variation indicates that ethical opinions somehow involve attitudes. 
Still, the facts and theories available, or likely to be available, are cer- 
tainly far too crude to enhance the probability of the theory that ethical 
disagreements are disagreements in attitude, as distinct from the theory. 
that they are disagreements in belief about attitudes. 


RICHARD B. BRANDT 


Swarthmore College 





RADICAL EMPIRICISM 
AND PERCEPTUAL RELATIVITY. If 


III. REFUTATION OF THE ARGUMENT FROM PERCEPTUAL RELATIVITY 


O REFUTE the Argument from Perceptual Relativity, as we 

saw in Section I of this paper, we should have to show just this: 
if we assume that the philosopher who professes to be a radical em- 
piricist does accept the thesis of radical empiricism, a plausible account 
can be given of all the facts which suggest that he does not. Since the 
chief evidence in support of the Argument from Perceptual Relativity 
consists in the fact that the radical empiricist can be led to contradict 
himself verbally, it is this fact which deserves most attention. And I 
believe that Lewis is right in saying that this fact is a result of the 
ambiguity of the words in which the radical empiricist expresses his 


beliefs, and that it does not prove, therefore, that his beliefs are really 
inconsistent. 


It seems to me, however, that Lewis has located the misleading 
ambiguity in the wrong place. According to Lewis, the apparent in- 
consistency of the radical empiricist who analyzes physical statements 
in terms of probability statements about sense-data, is a result of the 
fact that probability statements are incomplete unless their premises 
are mentioned. If, therefore, the radical empiricist asserts that a given 
physical statement (P) entails a sense-datum statement (S), and sub- 
sequently appears to deny this, his apparent inconsistency, according 
to Lewis, is a result of the ambiguity of the words in which S (i.e., the 
sense-datum statement) is formulated. It seems to me, on the contrary, 
that the apparent inconsistency of the radical empiricist is a result of 
the ambiguity of the words in which P (i.e., the physical statement) is 
formulated. And I shall try to show that when this ambiguity is recog- 
nized, there is no longer any reason to believe that the radical empiri- 
cist accepts the proposition of perceptual relativity. 





+ [Continued from pages 164-183 of the April, 1950, issue.—Editor] 
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However unlikely it may seem to be that the Argument from Per- 
ceptual Relativity can be refuted in this way, it is surely possible that 
the radical empiricist is guilty of verbal ambiguity rather than logical 
inconsistency. For when the radical empiricist is questioned about the 
effects of distorting physical conditions, he may appear to admit that if 
P and C were both true, S would be false, although in fact what he 
really believes, and intends to assert, is that, if P’ (i.e., a statement 
other than P) and C were both true, S would be false. If this were so, 
the misleading ambiguity would consist in the fact that P and P’, al- 
though two different physical statements, are both symbolized by the 
same words (or, as I shall say, are both symbolized by the same 
sentence ).? And it is evident that, if the radical empiricist intends to 
assert something about P’ rather than P, the relationship between P’ 
and P may be such that what he intends to assert (viz., that if P’ and 
C were true, S would be false) is quite consistent with his belief that 
P entails S. 

But even granting that this is a possibility, many philosophers are 
likely to reject it without further consideration, especially if they over- 
look certain consequences of the thesis of radical empiricism; for it 
is likely to seem to them quite incredible that the radical empiricist 
should always be speaking ambiguously even when he utters so simple 
a sentence as “This is a doorknob.” The first fact which I should like 
to point out, therefore, is the fact that, if the thesis of radical empiri- 
cism were valid, every sentence which we ordinarily use to refer to 
physical objects would be ambiguous in certain important respects. 
And this is a very pertinent fact, of course, since the question at issue 
is precisely whether we can explain the apparent inconsistency of a 
philosopher who believes that the thesis of radical empiricism (with 
all its consequences ) ts valid. 


The Ambiguity of Sentences about Physical Things 


To illustrate this pertinent fact about radical empiricism, let us con- 





?In Lewis’ convenient terminology, P and P’ are two different expressions 
because they express two different meanings, but they are symbolized by the 
same symbols. (Cf. 4n Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, pp. 73, 74.) I shall 
not employ any special symbolism to distinguish sentences from statements, but in 
the remainder of this paper I shall state specifically, wherever necessary, whether 
I am speaking about statements (which are expressions) or sentences (which 


are symbols). This is not the only way, of course, in which philosophers use the 
word “sentence.” 
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sider again the position of the phenomenalist who asserts that the 
physical statement “This is a doorknob” (P) is analyzable into a con- 
junction of sense-datum statements (S, 51, Se, S3, etc.) each having 
the form: “If such and such sense-data should appear, then such and 
such other sense-data would appear.” And for the sake of simplicity, 
let us continue to suppose that S asserts, in effect, that, if the sense- 
data characteristic of reaching for a doorknob should appear, then the 
sense-data characteristic of touching a doorknob would appear. The 
phenomenalist might wish to say that S expresses one of his “expecta- 
tions” when he asserts P, and that P expresses nothing but this and 
other expectations ; and however inaccurate it may be to say that a 
contrary-to-fact conditional expresses an expectation, this popular ter- 
minology will be convenient for our present discussion. 

Now the most obvious reason for the ambiguity of a sentence like 
“This is a doorknob” is that P, according to the phenomenalist, ex- 
presses many logically independent expectations, any of which could 
conceivably exist without the rest. Knowing that our fingers are affected 
by a temporary numbness, for example, we should probably not expect 
to have the sense-data characteristic of touching a doorknob; but we 
might expect, nevertheless, to have all the sense-data described in Sj, 
S2, and Ss — the sense-data, perhaps, which are characteristic of seeing 
a doorknob, turning it, and hearing a click when it turns. And if we 
thought that the numbness were only momentary, indeed, we might 
even expect the sense-data characteristic of touching a doorknob to 
appear as soon as we seem to be turning a doorknob — an expectation 
which is expressed, let us say, in statement S4. In the extreme case, 
therefore, we should have all the expectations expressed by P except 
the one expressed by S. And if we were to express these expectations 
in physical language, we should do so by asserting a physical statement 
which is, we may say, “closely related” to P — in this case a statement 
which is identical in meaning with P except that it does not entail S. 

But it is clear that there are also a great many other physical state- 
ments which are closely related to P. One of these is identical in mean- 
ing with P except that it does not ‘entail S,; another is identical in 
meaning with P except that it does not entail Sz; and so on for each 
sense-datum statement in the conjunction and various combinations 
thereof. And since our physical language is not sufficiently complex to 
distinguish these closely related physical statements (and would be too 
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cumbersome if it were), it is evident that the sentence which we should 
ordinarily use to symbolize the physical statement P would also be 
used to symbolize many of the physical statements which are closely 
related to P. If the phenomenalistic analysis is correct, in other words, 
the sentence “This is a doorknob” would symbolize ambiguously each 
member of a large family of physical statements ; and, apart from the 
inferences which could be drawn from the context, therefore, nobody 
who heard us utter this sentence could know just which statement in 
the P-family we actually intended to assert. 

There is another fact, moreover, which would also contribute to the 
ambiguity of the sentence “This is a doorknob” if the phenomenalistic 
analysis were correct — the fact, namely, that each of the sense-datum 
statements entailed by P has close relatives of its own. One of the close 
relatives of S, for example, is the statement which we have previously 
called “S”’ —a statement identical in meaning with S except that it 
includes the additional hypothesis that the sense-data characteristic of 
touching our fingertips together must appear in the normal way. We 
have seen, to be sure, that adding such if-clauses to S in an effort to 
discount distorting physical conditions does not enable the phenomen- 
alist to answer the Argument from Perceptual Relativity. We have 
seen that it is always possible to conceive of situations in which an if- 
clause would fail to fulfill its purpose, and hence that these if-clauses 
merely increase the probability that if P is true S will be true. But it 
cannot be denied that there are many statements which differ from S 
in the number and content of their additional if-clauses, and that any 
one of these might happen to express one of our expectations. 

Now when we utter the words “This is a doorknob,” we might have 
the relatively simple and unqualified expectation which is expressed 
by S, and consequently we might intend to assert a physical statement 
(e.g., P) which entails S. But there are also situations in which we 
should probably intend to assert a physical statement which entails S” 
rather than S; we should probably intend to do this, for example, if 
we happened to suspect the presence of the particular distorting physi- 
cal condition which S” is designed to discount. And if the rest of our 
expectations were very close to those expressed by P, this relatively 
slight difference in meaning would not be reflected in our choice of 
physical language. Thus we should appear to be asserting P although 
in fact we were asserting a closely related physical statement which 
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entails S” as a substitute for S. S’, moreover, is itself only one of the 
many sense-datum statements which differ from S in the number and 
content of their additional if-clauses, and any one of these statements 
might be substituted for S without affecting our choice of physical 
language. And there are just as many possible substitutes for S,, So, 
and each of the other sense-datum statements entailed by P. 

The P-family, therefore, is many times more numerous than we 
might have supposed, and even so simple a sentence as “This is a 
doorknob” is so ambiguous that it is quite possible (not to say prob- 
able) that the radical empiricist will sometimes appear to have incon- 
sistent beliefs when in fact he does not. And if this much be granted, I 
think it can be shown that radical empiricism is not refuted by the 
Argument from Perceptual Relativity. Let us consider first the spon- 
taneous behavior of the consistent radical empiricist in an actual ex- 
perimental situation and then the replies which he makes to his critic 
when he is questioned about his beliefs. And for simplicity we may 
continue to limit our attention to traditional phenomenalism, since any 
conclusion which we might reach could easily be extended te Lewis’ 
position and other forms of radical empiricism. 


How Expectations Are Readjusted 


_ Let us begin by considering the fact that the phenomenalist is puz- 
zied when one of his expectations turns out to be false and, like every- 
one else, believes that it may be possible to explain his unexpected 
sense-experience by reference to the physical conditions of observation. 
He may previously have asserted, to use our familiar example, that 
statement P (“This is a doorknob”) is true, and that P entails S, and 
he may now be convinced that S is false. Why, then, is he still puzzled, 
and why is he so interested in knowing whether or not his co-ordina- 
tion is abnormal? The critic of radical empiricism, as we have seen, 
has a ready answer to this question: the phenomenalist inconsistently 
believes, the critic maintains, that under certain conditions S would be 
false even though P were true, and he is puzzled because he does not 
know whether any of these conditions happen to obtain. 

There is an alternative answer, however. The phenomenalist is puz- 





*It is entirely irrelevant to the problem under discussion, whether or not S, 
and statements like it, are capable of conclusive verification or refutation. We 
are concerned solely with the consequences of the assumption that S is false. 
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zled, we could reply, not because he doubts that P is false, but because 
he is now faced with a new and different decision. He must decide 
whether the fact that one of his expectations has proved false is a good 
reason for rejecting the others which are also expressed by P, or 
whether, on the coritrary, he ought to retain these other expectations, 
either unchanged or with minor modifications. He is puzzled, in short, 
because he has not decided what attitude he should adopt towards the 
expectations expressed by S;, S2, Ss, etc. And he is interested in the 
state of his bodily co-ordination, not because he inconsistently supposes 
that P might be saved although S is false, but because the state of his 
bodily co-ordination is a relevant factor in determining whether his 
original expectations were completely false or whether the vast ma- 
jority (those expressed by S$, So, S3, etc.) can be saved. 

This answer explains the paradoxical behavior of the phenomenalist 
without accusing him of inconsistency. When the phenomenalist origi- 
nally asserted P, he presumably did so on the basis of certain empirical 
evidence (E) which may have included, for example, the fact that 
visual sense-data characteristic of a doorknob had just appeared. He 
inferred from E, inductively, that S, $1, Se, Ss, etc., are all true. Since 
then, however, he has discovered that S is false, and he knows that the 
fact that S is false is evidence that S;, Se, S3, etc., are also false. To 
decide, therefore, whether to reject S51, Se, Ss, etc., the phenomenalist 
must weigh conflicting evidence (i.e., E against the fact that S is 
false). And naturally he is puzzled. But he knows that his problem 
would be solved if he should discover that a certain abnormal condi- 
tion of bodily co-ordination (described, let us say, in statement C) 
happened to exist when S was refuted. For he knows that, if this con- 
dition existed at that time, the fact that S is false would not be evidence 
that S1, So, Ss, etc., are also false. He knows, therefore, that given the 
original evidence, E, and the fact that C is true, it is probable that Sj, 
So, S3, etc., are true even though S is false. 

It is important to be clear about this: I am not saying that the 
phenomenalist believes that, if P and C were true, S would be false. He 
does, of course, appear to believe this, and we shall shortly see why. 
But it is not this belief which causes him to conclude that S;, Se, Sz, 
etc., can be saved. He believes that these sense-datum statements can 
be saved because, as I have just said, he has learned that, given FE and 
the fact that C is true, it is probable that S,, S2, Ss, etc., are true even 
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though S is false. And it should be observed that I have not mentioned 
P at all in this statement. 

But my account of the situation has so far been oversimplified, for, 
given E and the fact that C is true, the phenomenalist might not be 
able to infer that S;, So, S3, etc., are true, but only that certain other 
statements, closely related to them, are true. There is an additional 
problem, in short, because the phenomenalist must decide whether to 
continue to accept S;, S2, S3, etc., exactly as before, or whether to 
modify them somewhat. And his decision will depend, of course, on the 
precise character of the bodily abnormality. If the phenomenalist be- 
lieves that the lack of co-ordination is momentary, he will probably 
continue to accept these statements as they are. And he will also . 
continue to accept them as they are if, unlike S, they all refer to sense- 
data (e.g., visual sense-data) which would not be affected by his lack 
of bodily co-ordination. But if the phenomenalist believes that the ef- 
fects of the abnormal bodily condition are likely to be quite permanent 
and pervasive, he will readjust his expectations accordingly: he will 
accept S;, Se, Ss, etc., only if these statements have been qualified, 
wherever necessary, by the addition of an if-clause which is designed 
to discount his lack of bodily co-ordination.* Thus it is difficult to re- 
adjust expectations rationally, and the puzzled and indecisive behavior 
of the phenomenalist needs no further explanation. 

Even more important, however, is the fact that we can now explain 
the verbal contradictions of the phenomenalist. For whether he con- 
tinues to accept S$), So, S3, etc., or whether he accepts other sense- 
datum statements closely related to these, his expectations will be ex- 
pressed by a statement belonging to the P-family; in either case, there- 
fore, as we have seen, he would assert his revised expectations by utter- 
ing the sentence “This is a doorknob’—the very sentence which he 
previously used to symbolize the rejected physical statement, P. 


How Sentences Are Saved 


This fact, I believe, provides a satisfactory explanation of the verbal 
inconsistency of the phenomenalist. He wishes to say, quite consistent- 
ly, that, although P is false, a certain closely-related statement (P’) is 





‘It is irrelevant that in some cases the distorting condition would not be dis- 
counted by such an if-clause, for we are now concerned only with the manner in 
which the phenomenalist would actually readjust his expectations after discover- 
ing that S is false. 
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nevertheless true. But since P and P’, along with innumerable other 
statements, fall within the range of meaning of the same sentence, mis- 
understanding is almost inevitable: the phenomenalist will appear to 
be saving a statement, although he is merely saving a sentence.® And 
if the ambiguity of the sentence “This is a doorknob” escapes the no- 
tice of the phenomenalist himself, it is probably because the fact which 
seems most important to him is the fact that, even though S is false, he 
can still retain the vast majority of his original expectations (or retain 
them with minor modifications). 

This explanation is not based on an extravagant extension of phe- 
nomenalism ; it is, on the contrary, the most natural way of interpreting 
the behavior of the phenomenalist on the assumption that he is not in- 
consistent. But if this explanation does seem implausible, it is useful 
to ask what else the phenomenalist could say in the situation just de- 
scribed. If he does not depart radically from common speech, he must 
choose, in effect, between two sentences. He may say, on the one hand, 
that the object before him is not a doorknob but that henceforth (be- 
cause S;, Se, S3, etc., or closely related statements, are true) it will 
seem to be a doorknob. Or he may say, on the other hand, that the 
object before him is a doorknob, but that a moment ago it seemed not 
to be one. The fact that the phenomenalist prefers the second mode of 
speech may tend to show that the interests of human beings are usually 
directed towards the future, but it surely does not prove that the phe- 
nomenalist has inconsistently reaffirmed a physical statement while 
still believing that it entails a false statement about sense-data. It is 
surely no Jess reasonable to infer, on the contrary, that he has used the 
words “This is a doorknob” to assert another, but very closely related, 
physical statement.® 

In the same way we can account for the fact that the phenomenalist, 
in attempting to explain his unexpected sense-experience, may appear 
to assert that S is false because P and C are true. His words suggest, 
no doubt, that he accepts the statement “If P and C were true, S would 





* He is also saving the P-family in the sense that he is accepting another mem- 
ber of the family in place of the one he has rejected. 

*It must not be forgotten that we are concerned only with an experimental 
situation in which a logical consequence of P is thought to have been refuted. The 
phenomenalist can consistently admit, of course, that P might be saved if any of 
its supposed natural consequences were refuted; for in that case it would be 
conceivable that the experiment is based on one or more false factual assumptions. 
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be false” — a statement which is incompatible with his previous asser- 
tion that P entails S. But again it is useful to consider the choice which 
the phenomenalist must make. He may say, on the one hand, that S is 
false because P is false, or, in other words, that he didn’t experience 
the sense-data characteristic of touching a doorknob because, quite 
simply, there wasn’t any doorknob. And if P entails S, this explanation 
is not positively incorrect. It is, however, a very misleading explana- 
tion, for P is itself false only because S is false. But if, on the other 
hand, the phenomenalist wishes to explain the fact that S and P are 
both false, he will assert that these statements are false because P’ and 
C are true. And unless P and P’ are carefully distinguished (which 
they cannot be in ordinary physical language), the phenomenalist may 
appear to be asserting, inconsistently, that S is false because P and C 
are true. Let us consider an analogous case in which there is a cor- 
responding ambiguity. 

' Let us suppose that sometimes when we utter the sentence “This is 
water” our intention is to imply that this is liquid (and hence not ice), 
but that our intention at other times is to assert that this is HzO (and 
hence possibly ice). And let us suppose that we are asked on a winter’s 
morning why the substance in the well feels hard to the touch. We 
might answer, using the word “water” in the first sense: “Because it 
isn’t water,” just as the phenomenalist might explain the fact that S is 
false by saying “This isn’t a doorknob.” But we might answer, alter- 
natively : “Because water assumes a solid form when the temperature , 
drops below 32°’ —a statement which is self-contradictory if we are 
using the word “water” in the first sense. And similarly, the phe- 
nomenalist might explain the fact that S is false by saying: “Door- 
knobs don’t feel like doorknobs when one’s co-ordination is abnormal” 
—an explanation which seems to mean that P may be true although § 
is false. In both cases, however, the apparent inconsistency is a result 
of verbal ambiguity. We intend to assert, speaking about the water in 
the well, that under certain conditions (i.e., after a very cold night), 
the sentence “This is water’ is true in one sense and false in another 
sense. And what the phenomenalist intends to assert is that under 
certain conditions (i.e., when co-ordination is abnormal), the sen- 
tence “This is a doorknob” is true in one sense (i.e., when it symbolizes 
P’) and false in another sense (i.e., when it symbolizes P). There is 
nothing very remarkable about such an assertion if phenomenalism is 
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assumed to be true, for there is nothing very remarkable about the 
statement : “If the conjunction of S;, S2, S3, etc., is true, and C is true, 
then the conjunction of S, $1, S2, Ss, etc., is false.” 


The Protection of Sense-Datum Statements 


The only fact which remains to be explained is the fact that the 
phenomenalist appears to make inconsistent assertions even when he 
is merely questioned about the effects of distorting physical conditions 
on sense-experience — i.e., even when his expectations have not been 
changed by any actual experiment, and even when his interests are for 
the moment theoretical rather than practical. Why is he so easily led 
to contradict himself, and why does he feel obliged to retract every 
example which he gives to illustrate his position? 

The answer to these questions, I believe, can be found in the psycho- 
logical fact that the phenomenalist himself is likely to overlook certain 
changes in the meaning of his sentences at precisely the time when he 
ought to be most completely on his guard against these changes — at 
the time, namely, when he is “entertaining’’ a statement for analysis 
rather than asserting it to express an actual belief. When the phe- 
nomenaiist is asked by his critic to explain what he believes he would 
be asserting if he said “This is a doorknob,” the phenomenalist is 
forced to illustrate his position by formulating a set of sense-datum 
statements, including, for example, S. S is merely an illustration, of 
course, for it expresses part of what the phenomenalist might mean 
(i.e., would mean in certain circumstances) rather than part of what he 

ways means when he utters the sentence “This is a doorknob.” Just 
because it is merely an illustration, however, the phenomenalist is 
likely to vacillate under the pressure of dialectical argument and admit 
that S must be modified in certain ways. And because such modifica- 
tions can be made indefinitely, there seems to be no way for the phe- 
nomenalist to avoid a hopeless regress. 


In the light of our previous discussion, however, it is easy to see 
that these facts have been misinterpreted by those who employ the 
Argument from Perceptual Relativity. The phenomenalist who asserts 
that P entails S is not obliged to admit that there are conditions under 
which P would be true although S were false. But when his critic men- 
tions a condition which would make S false, the phenomenalist is prob- 
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ably reminded that, if he thought that such a condition obtained, he 
would still be willing to say “This is a doorknob” even though he 
thought that S were false. Instead of pointing out, however, that he 
would then be using this sentence to symbolize another member of the 
P-family, the phenomenalist is likely to make the mistake of thinking 
that he must avoid even the appearance of inconsistency. He is tempted, 
therefore, to modify S by adding an if-clause to discount the distorting 
physical condition which his critic has mentioned; he is tempted, in 
short, to substitute a better protected statement (S”) for the one with 
which he originally chose to illustrate his position, namely S. 

Now it is true, as we have seen, that S” will discount distorting 
physical conditions which are not discounted by S. The fact that S” is 
false, therefore, would somewhat reduce the probability that there is 
any true statement in the P-family. And this means, in turn, that the 
phenomenalist is less likely to save the sentence “This is a doorknob” 
if he believes that S’ is false, than if he believes merely that S is false. 
None of these facts, however, provides any excuse for saying that P 
entails S’ rather than S; and the phenomenalist who is persuaded to 
make this substitution has begun an infinite regress which can only 
lead to the conclusion that P entails neither S, nor S’, nor any other 
statement which refers only to sense-data. , 

The phenomenalist and his critic are equally in error, therefore, if 
they overlook the fact that there are times when S does express one of 
our beliefs about sense-data as we utter the sentence “This is a door- 
knob.” It is only on such occasions, the phenomenalist should insist, 
that we can be said to assert a physical statement which entails S, 
rather than one which entails S” or some other more complex sense- 
datum statement. It is true that, when we are reminded of the effects 
of certain distorting physical conditions, we are usually able to think 
of another sense-datum statement (S’) which will probably discount 
these conditions because it is better protected by qualifying if-clauses ; 
and we may be able to continue this process indefinitely by modifying 
S” itself and so on. These are interesting and important facts. But they 
do not tend in the slightest to prove that we never believe that S and 
other relatively unprotected sense-datum statements are true. And if it 
is possible for us to believe that S is true even though we are capable, 
on reflection, of formulating another statement (S”) which discounts 
additional physical conditions, it is also quite possible, as the phe- 
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nomenalist maintains, that S expresses part of what we mean when we 
assert a particular physical statement. 

The phenomenalist could even admit, without inconsistency, that, if 
his attention were drawn at the appropriate moment to the fact that 
S’ is better protected than S, he would always shift his allegiance from 
S and P to S’ and P’. And the reason for this, he could say, is that S’, 
because it is better protected than S, is more probable on the basis of 
the available evidence, E. But this does not prove, of course, that P 
does not entail S, nor does it prove that we never assert P. There is no 
reason, indeed, for believing that in the ordinary course of daily life 
we are less likely to assert P than to assert P’, for our beliefs are never 
as probable as they would be if we took the trouble to qualify them 
more cautiously. 

It would be unjust and unreasonable, therefore, to assume that, in 
his analysis of a physical statement, the phenomenalist must discount 
all the distorting physical conditions which he or someone else can 
think of. It may be true that a correct analysis of certain physical state- 
ments will require sense-datum statements of great complexity, each 
one being formulated so that a large number of distorting physical 
conditions will be discounted. Price has discussed this matter in some 
detail in his book on Hume.* But mere complexity, as Price recog- 
nizes,® is not a sufficient reason for rejecting phenomenalism. And 
the Argument from Perceptual Relativity is important, as a matter of 
fact, precisely because it purports to show more than this: it purports 
to show that, because of our beliefs about the relativity of sense- 
perception, it is impossible to formulate a sense-datum statement, 
however complex, which could not conceivably be false when a given 
physical statement is true. 


Conclusion 


I think that we are justified in concluding, therefore, that the phe- 
nomenalist cannot be convicted of accepting the proposition of per- 
ceptual relativity, and hence that phenomenalism cannot be refuted by 
the Argument from Perceptual Relativity. The phenomenalist does in- 
deed appear to be inconsistent, and his critics deserve credit for draw- 





* Hume's Theory of the External World (Oxford University Press, 1940), pp. 
180-188. Cf. A. J. Ayer, Proc. Arist. Soc., N.S., XLVII, 187-193. 
* Op. cit., p. 188. 
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ing attention to that fact. But his apparent inconsistency is a result of 
the kind of ambiguity which we should actually expect to find if the 
phenomenalistic analysis of physical statements were correct. This ex- 
planation will not make converts to phenomenalism, of course, and 
should not be expected to do so. It seems to be sufficient, however, to 
satisfy anyone who is convinced of the truth of phenomenalism on in- 
dependent grounds. And this, as we have seen, is all that is required 
to refute the Argument from Perceptual Relativity. 

This method of defending phenomenalism, moreover, can easily be 
extended to defend other theories which accept the thesis of radical 
empiricism. We have seen, for example, that despite the probability 
qualification which Lewis employs in his analysis of physical state- 
ments, the Argument from Perceptual Relativity can be used against 
Lewis’ position in exactly the same way that it is used against tradi- 
tional phenomenalism. The weakness of the Argument from Perceptual 
Relativity is the same in both cases, however; for, if either of these 
theories were correct, physical language would be ambiguous in the 
same respects. One implication of this paper, to be sure, is that 
the probability qualification, alchough it might be justified on other 
grounds, is both unsatisfactory and unnecessary as a device for defend- 
ing radical empiricisny against the Argument from Perceptual Relativi- 
ty. A more important implication, however, is that the basic thesis of 
radical empiricism cannot be refuted by the Argument from Perceptual 
Relativity. 


RODERICK FIRTH 
Swarthmore College 
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A translation of part of Grundgesetze der Arithmetik 
(Volume II, Sections 124-137)! 


How are irrational numbers introduced into formal arithmetic? 
At first sight, exactly as in Cantor, to whose fundamental series cor- 
respond Heine’s number series and Thomae’s number sequences. But 
the members of Cantor’s fundamental series are not visible, tangible 
figures, but rather seem to be of a nonsensible kind, whereas Heine’s 
number series and Thomae’s number sequences are obviously meant 
to be composed of sensible figures. If this interpretation is correct, the 
similarity between the theories is merely superficial and inessential. 
Although no clear account of the ordering relation is given by Heine 
and Thomae, we may suppose them to conceive of it as spatial. We as- 
sume that Heine’s number series and Thomae’s number sequences are 
groups of numerical figures written side by side from left to right at 
intervals not too great, each of these figures being called a term of the 
sequence. We must add that between the individual terms nothing 
must be visible except empty surface. 

We gather from Heine’s exposition that such a series is to continue 
to infinity. In order to produce it we would need an infinitely long 
blackboard, an infinite supply of chalk, and an infinite length of time. 
We may be scolded for trying to crush so high a flight of the spirit 
by such a homely objection; but this does not refute the objection. If 
numbers are taken to be tangible figures, whose existence is rendered 
certain by their tangibility, why then they must submit them to all the 
limitations of such a material existence. We see that Heine is the 
victim of a curious fate: the tangibility of numbers, supposed to guar- 
antee their existence, at the same time makes the existence of numeri- 
cal series, and consequently of irrational numbers, impossible. 





* [Translated by Max Black. Continued from pages 202-220 of the April, 1950, 
issue.—Editor] 
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Heine now lays down the requirement that a sign shall be ailocated 
to every number series and says: 


The series itself, put in square brackets, is introduced as the sign; thus, e.g., 
the sign belonging to the series a, b, c, etc. is [a, b, c, etc.]. 


In order to make use of this one must first invent the art of putting 
an infinite series between brackets. 


Heine adds the following definition: 


A general number or numerical sign is the sign belonging to a numerical 
series. 

According to this, a numerical series placed within brackets (pro- 
viding there is such a thing) would be a general number. We see from 
this that the real object of Heine’s consideration is the numerical 
series, not in its original nakedness, but dressed up in square brackets.” 


Thomae tries to avoid the difficulty for formal arithmetic of a series 
extending to infinity by offering a definition of the infinite sequence. 
He says in #5: 

A sequence of (in the first instance rational) numbers (a: G2 ds .. Ga ..) is 


called an infinite sequence if no term in it is the last; so that in accordance with 
a given prescription new terms and more new terms can always be constructed. 


If we did not know what Thomae was trying to say, we might think 
of a circular ordering of numerical figures. Since that obviously is not 
intended, a sequence of numerical figures must always have two ends 
and one term will always be the last. On account of the last part of 
the above definition (after the semicolon), however, it is to be assumed 
that “last” is not to be understood here in its customary sense. I write 
below a number sequence :* 


23 5 
and ask: Is this infinite according to Thomae? If the figure two is 
called the first term, then according to ordinary usage of language the 
figure five will be called the last. Hence we would have no infinite 
sequence. The emphasis in Thomae’s explanation, however, is upon 





? Moreover, the occurrence of the definite article before “sign belonging to a 
numerical series” is striking; for various signs may be assigned to the same 
numerical series, a possibility which Heine also uses. 

*In what follows let it be called the sequence S. It is to serve as a basic ex- 
ample in the following considerations. 
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possibility. The figure five is not the last term, according to Thomae, 
since in accordance with a given prescription new terms and more new 
terms can always be constructed. But new terms and more new terms 
need not actually be constructed. The possibility is enough; the se- 
quence need never contain more than those three terms and would still 
be infinite so long as that possibility existed. Does the possibility exist? 
For an almighty God, yes ; for a human being, no. We encounter here 
the difficult concept of the possible, but we can see in any case that the 
answer to our question is independent of the character of the terms 
composing the sequence. For sequences are not thereby divided into 
finite and infinite ones ; all become finite or else all infinite, depending 
upon the sense which is attached to “can.” We have a similar case in 
a series of houses gradually extending from a city into the countryside. 
We can give the definition: “A series of houses is called an infinite 
series if no house of the series is the last, so that in accordance with 
a given prescription new houses and more new houses can always be 
built.” If we presuppose human ability and understand the word “al- 
ways” in the strictest sense, no series of houses will then be infinite. 
With the same presuppositions and for the same reason no sequence of 


numerical signs is infinite. For we see in advance that the possibility 
of continuing will some time cease. 

We see indeed how futile it is to use a definition to deceive our- 
selves about the limitations of our capacities. 


But for what purpose do we need infinite number sequences? An 
answer to this question may show more clearly what we are to under- 
stand by this expression. Thomae writes: 


A sequence (§: §2 §s .. §n ..), is called a null sequence: the number zero is as- 
sociated with it by means of the equality sign 


o= (8; 82 83 ee 
if the numbers §: §2 .. §n .. become as small as we please with increasing sub- 
scripts, so that for each number o, however small, an » can be found such that all 
terms §n $n: Suva ... are smaller than o in absolute magnitude. 

The notation is confusing here. We do not yet know, for example, 
what a subscript within a numerical sequence is. It is true that we can 
see subscripts within the structure “(81 32 83 .. 8, ..),” but this com- 
bination of letters, ciphers, dots, and brackets is no numerical sequence. 
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We shall surely not go astray if we understand by the subscript of a 
term an ordinal number indicating the place which this term has in 
the sequence. The » of which Thomae speaks in his exposition thus 
proves to be not a numerical sign but rather a number. Let us assume 
that we had found a case where such an m was 9(9°) ! Ought we then 
to use the words “the 9(9%)th term of the sequence S”’? Not before we 
know that the series contains 9(9°) terms. Otherwise “the 9(9%)th term 
of the sequence S” is a proper name without a denotation, because a 
9(9°)th term presupposes a (9(99)—1)th. In this connection it is to 
be noted that terms which are not written down do not exist, for terms 
are numerical signs, i.e., structures created by writing. But could we 
not speak of the 9(99)th term of the sequence S by adding “providing 
it were to exist’? Yes, just as of the oldest man who lives at latitude 
one hundred degrees north, providing he were to exist. One might 
spin interesting fables about him, but they would have no place in 
science. 

Therefore if Thomae understands by “8,” the mth term of a se- 
quence, he passes into the realm of fiction as soon as the number n is 
so large that the existence of so many terms cannot be assumed with 
certainty. 

When the discussion concerns a number 8, however small, we must 
remember that “number” here denotes the same as “numerical figure,” 
that upon the whole earth only a finite set of numerical figures exist, 
and that we cannot alter that fact by writing new ones. Let no refer- 
ence be made to infinitely many possible numerical figures; for only 
the actual ones are numerical figures. A merely possible one is no 
figure at all. Perhaps we have an idea of a numerical figure and hold 
that it is possible to write such a figure down; but then we have only 
an idea, not a figure. Furthermore, it is very doubtful whether it is 
possible to construct infinitely many numerical figures. Therefore there 
can be no question here of an unlimited approximation to the null 
figure, even if we were to accept a relation between numerical figures 
designated by the words “smaller in absolute magnitude than.” 


Thomae makes the following remark about the word “all.” 


Since all terms cannot be written down, we are to understand by “all” here, as 
in similar cases, the terms, no matter how many, which one might construct; or, 
to speak negatively, from a certain subscript onward, no term is > o. 
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In this connection one thing must be remembered. The null se- 
quences are doubtless to be infinite; that is, it should be possible to 
construct, that is, to write down, more and more new terms. But here 
it is said that not all the terms can be written down. From this is to 
be inferred that a null sequence, according to Thomae, consists first 
of terms which are written down, secondly of terms which are not 
written down but can be written down, and thirdly (so it appears) of 
terms which cannot be written down. Analogously, an infinite series 
of houses, say, would consist first of houses which are built, secondly 
of such which are not built but could be built, and thirdly of houses 
which neither are built nor could be built. Such a series of houses, be- 
ginning in the actual, would therefore extend through the realm of the 


merely possible into that of the impossible. A remarkable series of 
houses ! 


Has not the formal arithmetician at this point again become un- 
faithful to his plan? We know how easy it is to do so, since we are 
already accustomed to regarding numerical figures as numerical signs, 
that is, as proper names designating something. For this reason the 
example of the houses has such a liberating effect, because the as- 
sociation with meaningful arithmetic here disappears, while on the 
other hand there is no difference relevant to our question; for both 
houses and numerical figures are products of purposive human activi- 
ty, and that alone is the important thing. One might indeed use the 
houses themselves in place of the numerical figures. Building would 
correspond to inscribing, demolition to erasing. Inscribing and erasing 
are indeed the moves in the calculating game. Thus one might easily 
adapt all the rules of the game to the new case. 

In meaningful arithmetic, there is nothing strange about saying that 
not all the terms of a sequence can be written down; for signs of the 
terms are written. The terms themselves are not created by writing 
nor is their condition disturbed by writing or not writing. Quite other- 
wise in the calculating game! Here the numerical figures themselves 
are the terms. Numerical figures which have not been written no more 
exist than houses which have not been built. If only three terms have 
been written, the sequence consists of only three terms. How is it pos- 
sible to add that not all the terms of the sequence can be written! 
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What can a numerical sequence in the calculating game be other than 
a whole, a group, consisting of written figures? If such a group can- 
not be written down, then it cannot come to exist. And since such 
numerical sequences are not given eternally, there are none at all and 
there will be none. If, however, a numerical sequence is written, then 
all its terms are written ; for only in them does it have its being. 

‘In his remark Thomae uses the expression “terms, no matter how 
many, which one might construct.” If “might construct” were replaced 
by “has constructed and will construct,” there would be no objection 
to be made. Terms, however, which are only possible but will never 
be written are not terms in formal arithmetic. 

Numerical sequences are in no more danger of being continued in- 
definitely than trees are of growing up to heaven. Each will some time 
reach its greatest length. Let us consider our sequence S at that in- 
stant! Let the number of its terms be 7; let the (m — 1)th term be a 
figure two, the mth a figure one. We shall then perhaps be able to say: 
All the terms following the (m — 1)th are smaller than the figure 
three ; similarly: All the terms following the nth are smaller than the 
figure one — for no further terms will follow the nth. We can also 


say negatively: No term following the mth is greater than a figure one. 
Accordingly our sequence would be a null sequence. We would of 
course have the same right to say: No term following the mth is small- 
er than a figure nine. For since no terms at all follow the mth, there 
are also none of them smaller than a figure nine. 

This is how Thomae’s words, taken strictly, would have to be under- 
stood ; but clearly they are not intended to be understood in this way. 


Let us consider the following case. Let a prescription P be given for 
prolonging our sequence S. Now let us assume that without knowing 
anything about the future length of our sequence we can deduce the 
following statement from the character of the prescription: All terms, 
if there should ever be any, which are written down according to our 
prescription and are characterized by having a subscript greater than 
a hundred, will be smaller than a figure one. If such a statement may 
be deduced for each positive number figure o instead of the figure one, 
with perhaps some other number replacing the number one hundred, 
Thomae will surely declare the sequence to be a null sequence. 
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We must always bear in mind, however, that the set of positive 
numerical figures is finite and will always remain so. 

We note further that the possibility of such deductions depends 
mainly upon the prescription, which however is not at all determined 
by visual inspection of the sequence S. The above would justify a 
definition of a null prescription rather than a null sequence. 


But even a null prescription could not be so defined. The circum- 
stance that the statement “All terms formed according to prescription 
P and having a subscript greater than a hundred are smaller than a 
figure one” follows from the nature of the prescription P, cannot be 
used as a defining characteristic. It might work, however, if the state- 
ment followed in an altogether formal way, somewhat as “There is a 
B” follows from “A is a B,” quite independently of the denotations of 
“A” and “B,” and on the mere assumption that these signs designate 
something. But that is obviously not the case here. The denotation of 
the words “to be smaller than” in the theory of the calculating game, 
though unknown to us, must nevertheless be considered here; and 
statements must be used indicating the nature of this relation, state- 
ments which, to be sure, we do not know, but whose validity we must 


assume. We may also have to supply statements giving more precise 
information concerning the objects, concepts, and relations mentioned 
in the prescription. And these statements will perhaps refer to other 
objects, concepts, and relations which in their turn will make the in- 
troduction of other statements necessary. Perhaps the sentence to be 
proved will itself occur among them. 


Therefore, since the prescription alone is insufficient and we cannot 
precisely specify which other statements are to be introduced, it really 
makes no sense to say that such and such follows from the prescrip- 
tion. Therefore, we must abandon as a means of definition the use of 
the circumstance that a statement follows from the prescription P. For 
this purpose we can use only the statement itself, to the effect that for 
every positive numerical figure o there is a subscript m such that a term 
of a sequence is smaller than o if it is constructed according to the 
prescription P and if its subscript is greater than n. 

But a conditional proposition is always true if the antecedent is 
never realized. Thus one can truthfully assert: If a man has lived 
without food for a thousand years, his hair turns green. So it is no 
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help in defining the null sequence to say what takes place under con- 
ditions which have not been and never will be realized. 


We recognize here the incorrigible disparity between what the in- 
troduction of irrationals demands and what formal arithmetic can 
offer. To introduce irrationals, we need infinitely many numbers ; but 
the numerical signs of formal arithmetic are only a finite set. No 
definitions, no amount of turning and twisting can change this. In fact, 
Thomae presupposes infinitely many terms of his sequences inasmuch 
as he uses signs such as “8,,” without an upper limit for , as represent- 
ing proper names having denotation, although in infinitely many cases 
there is nothing to be designated by such a sign. 

If an infinite numerical sequence consists of numerical figures and 
nothing else, if numerical figures are structures produced by writing, 
then such a numerical sequence can be written down. Let it be done! 
What will be the result? A series which begins with a figure and ends 
with a figure. Now a definition may be given according to which the 
sequence so inscribed is infinite ; but what is the use of it? We still fail 
to get the infinity which we: need for the introduction of irrationals. 
What use is the word “infinite” when the thing which matters is 
lacking ? 

Since reality is not sufficient, the appeal to possibility, or even im- 
possibility, is in vain, as we have seen. If merely possible figures could 
be a substitute for actual ones, we would not need the actual figures. 

This situation is disguised by the fact that meaningful arithmetic is 
constantly, though involuntarily, used as a supplenient. In fact, it 
gleams everywhere so distinctly through the husk of formal arithmetic 
that we often think we see it alone. We forget, however, that much 
having good reason in meaningful arithmetic is unjustified in formal 
arithmetic. We constantly forget the profound differences. Many a 
reader has perhaps condemned our references to time as wholly un- 
mathematical — when, for example, we assumed that the length of a 
sequence changes in time. This complaint would be quite justified from 
the standpoint of proper or meaningful arithmetic ; in formal arithme- 
tic, however, time is involved by the subject itself. For while the ac- 
tual numbers are timeless, numerical figures arise and pass away in 
time. The manipulations of the game also take place in time. 


Thomae writes: 
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The simplest null sequence is naturally (000 ..0..). 


Our question is: Does this group of figures designate a numerical 
sequence, or is it itself a numerical sequence? According to the usual 
usage of signs, the first alternative would be correct; but since the 
figure zeros are not signs in this context, but just figures, we must 
conclude that Thomae intends the above group of figures to be a 
numerical sequence. Is this really so? We have so far assumed that 
the numerical sequences consist of numerical figures and nothing else ; 
but here we also see dots and parentheses. The latter may perhaps be 
dismissed as mere drapery. But what have the dots to do with the 
numerical sequence? Are they to represent figure zeros? But then 
why do not the figure zeros themselves appear? That would be sim- 
pler. We should then have a sequence consisting of eight figure zeros. 
But whether we would then have a null sequence in Thomae’s sense is 
questionable. The alternative is not a sequence of numerical figures, 
but a row composed partly of numerical figures and partly of dots. 
Only the group made up of the first three figure zeros can be regarded 
as a numerical sequence ; the fourth figure zero may not be taken as 
part of the sequence, for it is separated by dots. Do the dots require 
us to conceive of indefinitely more figure zeros? Conceptions of figure 
zeros are not figure zeros; and a conception of an indefinite number 
of figure zeros is at any rate very vague. Then the whole group of 
figures would not be presented for its own sake, like a group of chess- 
men, but the conceptions it arouses would be the main thing. We 
should then again have something like a sign. But would the concep- 
tion belonging to the above group of signs be a null sequence? Would 
it consist of numerical figures? Hardly! No matter how we twist or 
turn, we cannot reach an interpretation of our group of figures com- 
patible with the basic idea of formal arithmetic. 


The affair becomes even harder when we have letters with sub- 
scripts in place of numerical figures. Nothing is said about the use of 
letters in formal arithmetic, although it will deviate from that of mean- 
ingful arithmetic. How, for example, are we to interpret the group of 
letters with subscripts occurring in the following sentence: “A se- 
quence taken, at first, to consist of rational numbers (a @2 3 .. Gn .-) 
is called an infinite sequence”? This is reminiscent of phrases like “a 
general, Caesar.” Here “Caesar” is a proper name, and one could 
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take “(a d2 dg .. dy ..)” as the proper name of a numerical sequence. 
But obviously no specific sequence is supposed to be designated. And 
neither is the group itself a numerical sequence. One may now sup- 
pose that it merely indicates a sequence, just as a number is indicated 
by the phrase “a prime number /p.” Here the letter is not a proper 
name, but it stands for one. Letters are written instead of proper names 
for the sake of generality. But it is always possible to get to a particu- 
lar case by replacing the letters by proper names ; for instance in place 
of the letter “p” one puts the proper name “7.” Note well: the proper 
name, not the figure! Following this method in our particular case, 
and regarding “a,” “a2” etc., as representatives of proper names of 
numerical signs, we obtain, upon proceeding to a particular case, say 
“(371 ..2..),” where every numerical sign designates a number. 
Of course it would still be unclear what the whole thing is to designate, 
because no explanation is provided of the meaning of such a conjunc- 
tion of signs. In any case we would be in the domain of meaningful 
arithmetic. But even if we erroneously took the numerical signs as 
figures, the whole group of figures would neither denote a number 
sequence, nor would it be one (as we saw above). 

It follows that we do not reach a satisfactory conception of 
“(a d2d3 .. dn ..)” by analyzing it into its constituents. We will 
therefore be forced to accept it without considering its composition. 
But then a single letter will serve just as well, and we will be able to 
say “a number sequence S,” just as we say “a prime number /.” 


Thomae continues in #5: 

To such a sequence we allocate a sign, and this allocation is expressed by the 
equality sign: 

a = (4 0203 ..Q,..).” 
We have already seen that this allocation of a sign is a particularly 
important step in G. Cantor’s work; it is also to be found in Heine. 
The letter “a” on the left hand side obviously represents a proper 
name. But so does the right hand side. We can replace the right hand 
side by a single letter “S,” as we did above, obtaining 
“g= 5S.” 

To obtain a particular instance we must substitute a proper name both 
for “S” and for “a.” But in that case we shall already have a proper 
name for the sequence under consideration, namely the one substituted 
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for “S,”’ and we no longer need to assign a further name to the se- 
quence. , 

Let us consider a particular case. Proceeding from left to right, we 
chalk a figure two, figure three, and figure five on a blackboard. Let 
us assume that we have now produced something which would be 
an infinite number sequence according to Thomae. To enable us 
to say something about this sequence we assign to it an inverted 
roman A, “V,” as a sign, or proper name; we can now say, for ex- 
ample: “The sequence V consists of one figure two, one figure three, 
and one figure five.’ If, for some purpose or other, we want to assign 


another sign to this sequence, there is nothing to stop us, and we may 
for instance write, 


se“ qd = y” 
where the equality sign stands for coincidence, or identity, or, in other 


words, what we call equality. This equation follows from Thomae’s 
equation 


“a = (01 do dg .. Gy ..)” 
as a result of replacing the signs on the left and right hand sides, 
which merely indicate proper names, by proper names. It is of course 
unlikely that this satisfies Thomae’s intention. More plausibly, he 


would tell us to write an equality sign to the left of our sequence and, 
to the left of that, our sign “V”; so that there would result a group 
of signs and figures of the form: 


“ T22ac 


And this, he might say, assigns the sign “V"’ to our sequence. This 
would of course be untenable. First, the left hand side of the equation 
“@ = (a1 do a3 .. d, ..)” would be treated quite differently from the 
right hand side. On the left hand side a proper name “V”’ would have 
been substituted for “a,” while on the right hand side we substituted 
the object (the sequence) itself. This violates all the fundamental rules 
governing the use of letters in mathematics. And a strange mixture of 
signs and figures would result. The equality sign would be used neither 
as a mere figure in the game, nor in the manner in which Thomae uses 
it in the theory of the game, nor yet in the way it is used in mean- 
ingful arithmetic; rather, it would indicate that the sign on the 
left hand side, “V,” is to designate the sequence standing on the right 
hand side. It would not be correct to interchange the left and right 
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hand sides of the equation; for if the sequence were on the 
left, and “V.” on the right, then the sequence would be presented 
as a sign for the figure “V,”’ which is something quite different. 

Whether or not we have hit upon Thomae’s meaning, it is certainly 
not permissible to play around so arbitrarily with the equality sign, 
as though it had never been used before. 


The following sentences seem to confirm that we have interpreted 
Thomae correctly : 

For this sign a we sometimes take a rational number. Namely, in those cases 
in which after a certain term a number constantly recurs, so that 

Qavi = Ansa = Ones — .. = A. 

We then choose the number a as a sign for the sequence. But also in those cases 
in which the terms of a sequence (a: dz ds .. Gn ..) differ respectively from the 
terms of the sequence (@ a a... a...) only by the terms of a null sequence 
(to be defined immediately) we also assign the number a to the sequence 
(a: d2 .. dn ..) by means of an equality sign.‘ 


In opposition, we must remember that different things are thereby 
allocated the same sign, which is contrary to all principles of designa- 
tion. This is however concealed by our recollections of meaningful 
arithmetic. There glimmers here the thought that all these sequences 
determine the same number in our sense of the word, the same quan- 
titative ratio — in a manner which can however not be indicated here, 
for that would demand that the question “What is a quantitative 
ratio?’ be answered first. When Thomae allocates a sign a to the se- 
quence, his real intention, of which he is not fully aware, is apparently 
to assign the sign to that quantitative ratio, and then the univocality of 
the sign would indeed be assured. This ceremonious assignment of 
signs is to be a substitute for what is really wanted, that is, an ex- 
planation of the quantitative ratios, and the proof that there are such. 
There is no fruit ; so we are offered the empty husks instead. 


Most surprising is it that the program of formal arithmetic here 
completely comes to grief, for the numerical figures are used as signs 
after all. If we tried to create confusion we could hardly do better. 
For, after a!l, the central tenet of formal arithmetic is that the numeri- 
cal figures are mere figures, and not signs. For figures, arbitrary rules 
could be stipulated, but in the case of signs the rules follow from 
the denotations. 





“What does the equality sign mean in 


“Ans1 = Gus = Ga .. = 
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Now the question arises whether the numerical figures appearing 
as terms in a sequence are to be regarded as signs, themselves denoting 
further sequences. In that case the sequence of which they are terms 
must itself denote something ; but what? Always to regard the terms 
of a sequence as signs for another sequence would produce an infinite 
regress. Accordingly it must be presumed that when numerical figures 
are used as terms they are not to be regarded as signs. But it is doubt- 
ful whether such a distinction is possible. In any case this double usage 
of similarly shaped structures would be dangerous. 


It will be unnecessary to continue the examination of Thomae’s 
theory. This attempt at formal arithmetic must be considered a failure, 
since it cannot be pursued consistently. In the end numerical figures 
are used as signs after all. Thomae’s own inventory of rules of play 
is incomplete, and we were forced to suppose that such a list could 
never be completed, for in addition to the permissive rule, prohibitory 
rules would also have to be established, leading to uncertainty con- 
cerning what is permitted — an uncertainty which apparently could 
never be wholly removed. We tried to remove as much as possible the 
confusion resulting from lack of distinction between the game itself 
and the theory of the game. But it did not seem possible to give a 
theory of the game before all the rules had been presented. We saw 
that terms and expressicns were borrowed unconsciously and without 
explanation from meaningful arithmetic (for example “larger than” 
and “smaller than”) and that their role in the calculating game re- 
mained obscure, although it seemed to be highly important. Formal 
arithmetic proved unable to define the irrational, for it had only a 
finite number of numerical figures at its disposal. 

Many mathematicians are unclear about the import of formal arith- 
metic. Formal arithmetic seems to be regarded as essentially meaning- 
ful arithmetic relieved of the obligation to supply denotations of the 
signs. In fact, the conception of numbers as figures is really used only 
at the outset, where that obligation is oppressive. Later one slides back 
unawares into meaningful arithmetic. And yet this formal conception 
has consequences which can be burdensome; so completely does it 
change arithmetic, from its very foundations up, that it hardly seems 
admissible to use the name “arithmetic” for the formal as well as the 
meaningful study. Formal arithmetic can remain alive only by being 
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untrue to itself.5 Its semblance of life is facilitated by the haste with 
which mathematicians usually hurry over the foundations of their 
science (if indeed they have any concern for them), in order to reach 
more important matters. Many things are omitted completely, others 
briefly touched on, nothing performed in detail. Thus a theory may 
appear secure which would immediately reveal its weaknesses upon 
any serious attempt at consistent elaboration. This shows the road to 
refutation. We need only follow the lines of thought further, to see 
where they lead. To take formal arithmetic seriously is to overcome 
formal arithmetic ; and that is what we have done.® 





®A fancier of paradoxes might say: the correct interpretation of the formal 
theory consists in this, that one interprets it incorrectly. 

*H. v. Helmholz apparently adheres to a formal theory in his essay “Zahlen 
und Messen erkenntnistheoretisch betrachtet” (Philos. Aufsitze) when he says, 
for example, “I regard arithmetic, or the theory of pure numbers, as a method 
founded on purely psychological facts, which teaches us the consistent application 
of a system of signs (namely the numbers) of unlimited extension and unlimited 
possibilities of refinement. Arithmetic investigates which combinations of these 
signs (arithmetical operation) lead to the same end product.” 

Here too the signs are endowed with magical powers because their denotations 
have disappeared. To add to the confusion, psychology and empiricism are dragged 
in. Helmholz is out to found arithmetic empirically, whether it bends or breaks. 
Consequently he does not ask: How far can one get without using facts of experi- 
ence? but he asks: How can I most rapidly introduce some experiential facts? 
All who have this desire succeed very easily by confusing the application of 
arithmetical theorems with the theorems themselves. As though the questions 
about the truth of a proposition and its applicability were not quite different! 
I can very well recognize the truth of a statement without knowing whether I 
will ever have a chance to make use of it. But just make a fine mixture of every- 
thing! Never mind distinguishing things that are different! And clarity will come 
of its own accord. I have hardly ever seen anything less philosophical than this 
philosophical essay, and hardly ever has the sense of the epistemological problem 
been more misunderstood than here. 








DISCUSSION 


LANGUAGE, METALANGUAGE, 
AND FORMAL SYSTEM’ 


I. INTRODUCTION 


T HERE is an old story my father used to tell about two knights who 
were approaching a certain statue from opposite directions. This 
statue had a shield, one side of which was plated with silver, the other 
with gold ; and it was so situated that each of the two knights could see 
only one side of it. “What a magnificent gold shield,” said the one 
knight. “You're a liar,” said the other ; “that is a silver shield.” Sharp 


words were interchanged, and a terrific battle ensued in which both 
contestants were killed. 

There are two ways in which this little anecdote bears on what I 
have to say. In the first place this is a philosophical congress, yet I 
appear before you as a mathematician. I cannot help feeling a bit out 
of place in the program of an International Congress of Philosophy. 
Yet logic is a shield which has two sides: one side does indeed belong 
to mathematics, the other to philosophy. It is entirely appropriate that 
we should be together. 

In the second place there are in existence at the present time two 
apparently rather different views as to the nature of formal reasoning. 
On the one hand there is the view, represented principally by those 
who have fallen under the influence of the Vienna circle, that reason- 
ing is formal only in so far as it is about symbols, regarded as physical 
shapes, without reference to their meaning. On the other hand there 
are those who pay more attention to the process, than to the subject of 





* This paper was presented, under the title “Languages and Formal Systems,” 
to the Tenth International Congress of Philosophy at Amsterdam, The Nether- 
lands, on August 16, 1948. An abstract was published in the Proceedings of the 
Tenth International Congress of Philosophy, pp. 770-772. 
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thought ; who feel that thinking about any sort of subject matter, or 
about no subject matter at all, can be formal if only it is conducted 
in a certain way. These two views are not incompatible with one an- 
other. In fact they are but two sides of the same shield. 

The first view, I think, stems from the fundamental thesis that many 
problems can be illuminated by a critical study of the language in 
which they are expressed. This is an entirely reasonable thesis, and one 
with which I am in complete sympathy. To be sure it can be pushed, 
and by some of its more unreasonable devotees I believe it has been 
pushed, to extremes which are ridiculous. Take for instance the view 
that mathematics is a science which talks about symbols. If this is 
intended as a statement of how mathematicians actually operate, it is 
contrary to the facts ; if it is intended that such reference to symbols is 
necessary for complete objectivity and rigor in mathematics, I believe 
it is based on a misunderstanding. But the fundamental thesis, as above 
stated, remains sound. It is not the purpose of this paper to criticize 
the excesses of the semiotical method, but rather to adopt the semioti- 
cal viewpoint as a basis and to make constructive suggestions which 
will help the semioticians achieve their legitimate goals more effec- 
tively. 

These suggestions are based on the observation that the definitions 
of several of the basic concepts seem to me to be lacking in precision. 
Ways of making these definitions more precise suggested themselves 
to me in the summer of 1947, when I was reading some of the logical 
literature which had appeared while I was in the service of the United 
States Government during the war. When the invitation to come to 
this Congress reached me in October, 1947, I decided that these defini- 
tions would make the best subject for an address to philosophers. The 
suggestions are not revolutionary — you would hardly expect that 
from an amateur — but, since they come from the other side of the 
shield, I hope they will interest you. 

Of these various suggestions, three seem to be especially suitable 
for comment here.? These are: (1) the notion of a “metalanguage” ; 
(2) the definition of “formal,” which has already been commented on ; 





*For some other points mentioned in the abstract see my papers as follows: 
“A Theory of Formal Deducibility,” Notre Dame Mathematical Lectures, No. 6 
(1950 — lectures delivered April 12-15, 1948) ; “Outlines of a Formalist Philoso- 
phy of Mathematics,” now in press at the North Holland Publishing Company, 
Amsterdam ; “Mathematics, Syntactics, and Logic,” supposed to appear eventual- 
ly in the Journal of Unified Science; and “L-Semantics as a Formal System,” to 
appear in the proceedings of the International Congress for the Philosophy of 
Science, which was held in Paris in October, 1949. 
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and (3) the definition of “syntactics” and of certain other divisions of 
semiotics. 


II. THE Notion o—f METALANGUAGE 


In regard to the first point, it is my understanding that the basic 
distinction between object language and metalanguage is that between 
language being talked about and language being used. Thus Carnap 
generally begins his books with the statement that the metalanguage is 
English with certain additions. (He does not specify this metalanguage 
more precisely, and it is not maintained here that he should.) Later on 
he starts making hypothetical statements about the metalanguage and 
introduces a notion of metametalanguage. Now if the metalanguage is 
English, what under the sun is a metametalanguage? It seems that a 
metalanguage is now a language being talked about ; the subject of our 
discussion has become another discussion which we conceive of as 
going on in the metalanguage and relating to the object language. Thus 
the most fundamental distinction of semiotics is being ignored. There 
results a confusion which I find rather annoying; in fact, in reading 

_the works of certain authors, I find I have to skip certain statements 
concerning “metalinguistic relations” and what not, because, not hav- 
ing formed the subconscious habits of the author in question, I cannot 
understand what he means. 

The obvious remedy for this situation is to distinguish these two 
concepts. We can adopt a special name for the language being used— 
I suggest calling it the U-language. Then the term “U-language” is a 
proper name; it designates a single spécific language throughout the 
whole discussion, viz., the language in which the discourse is written. 
It is of course not an entirely invariable language, for the U-language 
is subject to change as we make additional conventions; so that we 
may need to say the U-language at such and such a point in the de- 
velopment, in order to be absolutely precise. Likewise, although we 
can make statements about it — otherwise English grammars could 
not be written in English — yet it is not definitely circumscribed, and 
only segments of it can be exhaustively characterized. 

This definition leaves the term “metalanguage” open for the other 
concept. It is desirable to characterize this somewhat differently from 
the way it was done above. To motivate this consider how an object 
language for semiotical study is formed in the first place. When we 
study a language L as object language, we could of course make L up 
out of whole cloth. In practice, however, it usually happens that L is 
a segment of the U-language which we definitely circumscribe and 
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agree to isolate from the U-language. We then invent certain tech- 
nical terminology for referring to L, which terminology we adjoin 
to the U-language. This process of circumscription and isolation can 
go on further. The technical terminology, together with such elements 
from U as we need to make the statements about L which we want, 
will form a certain circumscribed segment of U which we can call an 
M-language. Such an M-language is what I propose we call a meta- 
language ; and we should include any exactly circumscribed language 
in which we can conceive of talking about L under the concept. It is 
immaterial whether the metalanguage is isolated from U or is con- 
sidered as embedded in U and capable of being used therein. It is 
evident that the process can be carried as far as we like; we can form 
metametalanguages, metametametalanguages, etc., ad lib. But a meta- 
U-language is inconceivable in the ordinary sense, because the U- 
language cannot be exactly circumscribed. 


Ill. THe Concept “ForMAL” 


Let us turn now to the concept of “formal.” In several previous 
papers*® I have maintained that a notion of “formal system” can be 
defined without assuming that we are talking about symbols in any 


sense. The exact definition will not concern us here. Without going 
into details let us consider the process with reference to the fundamen- 
tal thesis of semiotics as above stated. From that standpoint what we 
do when we set up a formal system is to introduce into the U-language 
a certain technical terminolagy and, using that terminology, to form 
within the U-language a definitely circumscribed language which I 
shall call the A-language. This language is not to be isolated from the 
U-language, but is to be embedded in the U-language and used as a 
part of it. Thus the A-language admits distinctions of grammatical 
categories — noun, sentence, etc. ; furthermore it admits a criterion of 
truth. But it is not an interpreted language; nothing is said — or if 
anything is said it is irrelevant—as to what objects the A-nouns 
denote ; and truth is recursively defined.* 





*For example, “Some Aspects of the Problem of Mathematical Rigor,” Bull. 
Amer. Math. Soc., XLVII (1941), 221-241. See also footnote 2. 

* Previously I have used the word “recursive” in connection with the notion of 
truth in a formal system somewhat loosely. This was partly intentional, because 
I was merely trying to emphasize a certain aspect of the notion of formal system 
and not to make a definition on which deductions could be based. It seemed that 
the term “recursive” suggested that character better than the words “inductive” 
and “regressive” which might also be used for it. But Kleene has objected (in 
his review of my “Some Aspects of the Problem of Mathematical Rigor,” in 
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The formation of an A-language is thus analogous to the formation 
of an M-language. There are two differences. In the first place, there 
is — at least in the case of an abstract formal system, where nothing is 
said about the designata of the A-nouns —no L-language. However, 
the definition of a formal system admits the possibility of “represent- 
ing” the system by assigning designata ad lib. to the A-nouns. It can 
be shown that such a representation can be found in the expressions of 
any language containing at least two symbols. In the second place, 
truth in the M-language may not be recursively defined; it may be 
necessary to inspect the designated L-expressions. But if the M- 
language is “formal” in Carnap’s sense, i.e., if the criterion of M-truth 
has reference only to the shapes of the L-symbols and L-expressions 
without regard to their meaning, then it has been shown (by Tarski, 
Hermes, and Schroeter) that the M-language can be reformulated in 
such a way that the criterion of M-truth does become recursively de- 
fined. In that case the notion of a metalanguage is subsumed under 
that of an A-language as a special case. 


A formal system generally originates in the following way : Suppose 
we have a theory which can be expressed in a segment L of the U- 
language. Suppose that, instead of isolating L, we formulate it with 


sufficient explicitness and precision so that it becomes the A-language 
of a formal system. Then the process we shall have gone through is 
the one I should prefer to call formalization. This is to be contrasted 
with the process where we isolate L completely from A, and reformu- 
late L-truth in a metalanguage M. The former of these two processes 
corresponds better, I think, to what a mathematician, as opposed to a 
logician, would understand by formalization. I therefore propose that 





J. Symbolic Logic, V (1941), 100—102, and also in discussion at Amsterdam) that 
this usage conflicts with that used by him and other specialists on recursive num- 
ber theory ; that, in fact, if a formal system be defined as it was in my paper, the 
notion of proof is recursive in his sense, but that of provability is not. This is a 
point well taken. To do justice to it, we may distinguish between a recursive 
notion and a recursively defined notion; provability, i.e., the existence of a proof, 
is recursively defined even if it is not recursive. The distinction may be made 
clearer by stating the analogous distinction in the case of a class a of natural num- 
bers. Such an a is recursive if there exists a recursive function R (x) such that 
Xea = R(x) =O 
It is recursively defined if there exists a recursive function R (x,y) such that 
Xxea = (qy).R(xy) =O. 
This distinction meets the semantical part of Kleene’s objection and retains the 
pragmatical advantage of the word “recursive.” If at a later time we should find 


that the term “recursively defined” is confusing, we can use some other term in 
its place. 
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the latter process be distinguished by a special term, say metasemiosis 
or, perhaps, metathesis. 

It will be noted that the formation of an A-language requires ad- 
junction of symbols to the U-language with a specification as to how 
they are to be used, but not as to what they mean. The A-nouns are 
thus, in a sense, variables ; but they are not used as such in the develop- 
ment of the system. This is a characteristic semiotical process in mathe- 
matics. It has not yet been taken into account by the semioticians ; and 
it is doubtless for that reason that. an adequate semiotical account of 
mathematics, as it is actually practiced, has not yet been given. 


IV. Tue Notion oF “SYNTACTICAL” 


Let us now turn to the third of our fundamental notions, “syntacti- 
cal.”” This term will be considered as an adjective applicable to a meta- 
language M over an object language L. 

The definition of this term in the literature seems to me to be am- 
biguous. There are, in fact, three different meanings which I am led 
to associate with it, as follows: (1) indicating that M has been for- 
malized in the above sense, i.e., that M can be regarded as the A- 
language of a formal system which is represented in L (this is prac- 
tically the same as Carnap’s “formal’’) ; (2) indicating that L-truth 
can be defined in M without regard to the designata of the L-expres- 
sions ; (3) indicating that M is a calculus in the sense of Carnap. 

Disregarding, for the moment, the second of the above meanings, let 
us consider the relation of the first and third. Evidently the third 
meaning is a specialization of the first. The peculiarity of a calculus is 
that the fundamental predicate is what a mathematician would call a 
quasi ordering, i.e., a transitive, reflexive relation, among the sen- 
tences, or classes of sentences, of L. Thus we can invent a system 
which comes under the first of the above senses, but not under the 
third, in a variety of different ways. Carnap defines a syntactical sys- 
tem essentially in the first of the above senses ;° but in his practice he 
proceeds as if a calculus were the most general such system.® 

The second of the above senses corresponds to a calculus in the 
sense of Scholz.* It may be considered equivalent to the third. Thus 
Carnap showed that in any calculus there is defined a concept of C- 
truth ; this brings the third sense under the second. On the other hand, 





5 Introduction to Semantics (Cambridge, Mass., 1942), p. 10. 
* Ibid., pp. 12ff. 


7 Scholz, H. Was ist ein Kalkiil und was hat Frege fiir eine punktliche Beant- 
wortung dieser Frage geleistet. Semesterberichte (Muenster, 1935). 
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if C-truth is taken as primitive, a sentence may be defined to be a 
consequence of a class & if and only if it becomes C-true when the 
members of & are adjoined to the axioms. But it may happen that 
the class of C-true sentences in a calculus (Carnap) is void. 

These considerations may be illuminated by considering as an ex- 
ample the theory of lambda conversion of A. Church.’ As presented 
by Church this system certainly comes under the first sense of “syn- 
tactical.” The basic relation, reducibility, is a partial ordering among 
the “well-formed expressions.” Thus the system comes under the third 
sense provided we interpret “sentence” as meaning “well-formed ex- 
pression.” But this evidently requires some forcing. For if Church’s 
object language is given the interpretation he intends for it, the well- 
formed expressions are not in general sentences, but nouns. In fact, the 
grammatical categories have not been defined for that language. Fur- 
thermore, there are no C-true sentences in the system, Thus Church’s 
system is one which can be forced, if we interpret the law according to 
the letter, under either the second or third senses above; but if we in- 
terpret the law according to the spirit, it becomes a system of a kind 
for which Carnap, at least, provides no room. 

It will now be pointed out that even the third of the above senses 
includes systems which Carnap classifies as semantical and considers 
essentially different from a syntactical system. A semantical system is 
one in which there is a reference to the designata of the L-expressions 
(more precisely phrases, in my sense, which appear to be the same 
as the designators of Carnap*®). But, in the systems of Carnap’s 
Introduction to Semantics and Formalization of Logic, these refer- 
ences are used only to define the “real state”; if the real state is 
defined by an enumeration of its atomic sentences, then these refer- 
ences can simply be deleted from the M-language without doing any 
damage. The resulting system will then come under the second and 
third of the above senses. For the semantical rules determine which 
sentences are true under the hypothesis that any given state descrip- 
tion is the real state; these sentences can be defined as directly de- 
rivable from that state description. We then have a system coming 
under the third sense. Of course there are no primitive rules of deriva- 
tion with hypotheses ; every true sentence is an axiom, i.e., the notions 
of derivability and direct derivability coincide ; but this simply means 
that we have here a degenerate sort of syntactical system and not one 
of a radically different nature. 





* The Calculi of Lambda Conversion (Princeton, N. J., 1941). 
® Meaning and Necessity (Chicago, 1947). 
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The above discussion shows that the notion of syntactical has not 
been adequately defined. I suggest that syntactics be defined as the 
study of systems satisfying the first of the above senses. If that is not 
satisfactory, then we might use semicthematics or metathematics in- 
stead ; the latter word has the advantage that it comes from the same 
root as metathesis. Any of these terms will do for the theory of sys- 
tems in general, for which Carnap deplores the lack of a suitable term. 
For the second and third senses I suggest the name eletheutics, from 
the Greek word dAnfe’w, to speak the truth. If it is desired to restrict 
syntactics so as to bring it under aletheutics, but to exclude the degen- 
erate systems, then it will be necessary to define it more precisely than 
has yet been done. 

HASKELL B. CURRY 


The Pennsylvania State College 
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ON THE LOGICAL STATUS OF VALUE 


HIS PAPER will present a statement and defense of certain features 
Te the emotive, or positivist, theory of value — a view held in com- 
mon by such writers, to mention a few, as Rudolf Carnap,) Bertrand 
Russell,? A. J. Ayer,’ and (in somewhat qualified form) Charles L. 
Stevenson* and Abraham Kaplan.' It is a theory which has called 
forth severe and outspoken criticism in virtue of its allegedly ruinous 
implications for social and private living, but we shall forego reply to 
this charge and confine ourselves herein to purely theoretical issues. 
More specifically, we shall attempt to outline and support a particular 
form of the emotive position regarding the question as to the logical 
status of value — on which emotivists are basically at odds with both 
naturalists and nonnaturalists in value theory. The emotive position on 
this logical issue, stated most generally, is that utterances of appraisal 
are to be regarded essentially not as cognitive statements of belief con- 
cerning the object appraised but rather as expressive utterances which 
serve to give vent to, and perhaps arouse in others, certain favoring 
or disfavoring attitudes or feelings toward the given object. 


I. EXPRESSIVE AND CLOSELY RELATED COGNITIVE UTTERANCES 


Recent discussions of the emotive view have made abundantly clear 
the need in theory of value for a clear understanding of the expressive 
function of language and of its intimate relation with the cognitive 
function.® We might well open our discussion of the emotive view then 





* Philosophy and Logical Syntax, I, 4. 
* Religion and Science, ch. ix; and scattered references in A History of 
Western Philosophy. 


* Language, Truth and Logic, ch. vi; pp. 20-22 of the Introduction to the 
new ed. 

* Ethics and Language. An unqualified form of the view is presented in his 
earlier articles in Mind, XLVI (1937), 14-31, and XLVII (1938), 45-57, 33I- 
350. 

5“Are Moral Judgments Assertions?” Phil. Rev., LI (1942), 280-303. 

° This point clearly emerges from the Symposium on Emotive Meaning con- 
ducted by Max Black, Charles L. Stevenson, and I. A. Richards in Phil. Rev., 
LVII (1948), 111-157. See, also, Henry David Aiken’s review of Stevenson’s 
Ethics and Language, Jour. of Phil., XLII (1945), 455-470. 
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by clarifying our conception of an “expressive utterance.” Let us at- 
tempt to do this by carefully distinguishing utterances of this sort from 
closely related types of cognitive statements. The first distinction to 
note is the rather obvious one which holds between a cognitive state- 
ment which records the fact that a certain attitude is present and an 
emotive utterance which expresses, or gives vent to, this attitude. 
For example, the utterance “I want an apple” states the fact that a 
certain attitude is present, whereas the utterance “Would that I could 
have an apple!” gives vent to this desire for an apple. Now either I do 
or do not want an apple: a proposition is stated in the former example, 
which of course is either true or false. But we may not meaningfully 
say that either would that I could have an apple or would not, for 
“Would that I could have an apple!” is not a cognitive, but an expres- 
sive, utterance and is accordingly neither true nor false. It gives vent 
to a desire on our part —a desire the presence of which might indeed 
be stated cognitively (by saying, “I desire an apple”) but which in the 
above instance was not. A parallel distinction holds between a genuine 
cognitive question and an expressive pseudo question. Thus, we might 
literally request information as to whether some specified person wants 
an apple — to which of course there is a possible answer, as there is 
in the case of any genuine question. However, we may well turn to that 
person and “ask,” “Don’t you want an apple?’ —in which case we 
may not be requesting information at all but rather attempting to 
arouse desire for an apple on the part of the hearer. There can only be 
a pseudo answer to a pseudo question such as this. We could never 
discover an answer through investigation — we create, or fail to create, 
the reply sought. (According to an emotivist, we should keep in mind, 
valuational utterances and practical normative questions are generical- 
ly of this expressive sort and not of the related cognitive sort.) 

Some cognitive utterances, however, are not so easily distinguishable 
from expressive ones. For example, there are what we may call “revel- 
atory” statements, namely, cognitive statements which would naturally 
be interpreted by a hearer as a sign of an attitude or feeling of some 
kind and yet neither a direct cognitive statement of, nor an expressive 
utterance of, the given attitude or feeling. Thus a person’s desire to 
return home from a social gathering may sometimes be detected in his 
reference to the hour. Now this reference may carry an expressive 
force in the strict sense above intended, as well as the direct cognitive 
significance pertaining to the time of day. Such associated expressive 
force will be found later on to be important in value theory; but for 
the moment I wish to ignore this element altogether and to point out 
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that, along with the direct cognitive significance mentioned, there is 
present also a revelatory significance in the sense here in question. 
That is, the very fact that the person suddenly becomes interested in 
the time, under certain circumstances, may be cognitively indicative of 
his desire to leave. The indirect reference of his statement is to this 
desire of his. And yet this in itself is no part of the expressive force 
of the utterance, in our strict sense. (And from our emotive point of 
view, remember, it is only as an expressive utterance that an utterance 
is to be at all regarded as valuational. ) 

A third distinction which will prove useful to our discussion of the 
emotive tendency is that which holds between an expressive utterance 
and a cognitive statement whose referent carries expressive force. 
When a poet, let us say, refers metaphorically to swine, his words lead 
us to attend to and/or experience a certain feeling ; but we cannot say 
that the poem is expressive simply in virtue of its cognitive reference 
to swine. In this case as in the last, there may be a direct expressive 
force to the given utterance, but I wish to disregard this for the mo- 
ment and consider merely the cognitive reference to the emotively 
charged objects. Contemplation of these objects, caused by the poet’s 
utterance, may arouse in us a certain feeling, and in this case the 
cognitive reference serves an emotive function (whether or not the 


poet so intends) ; but still the direct cognitive and the indirect expres- 
sive functions of the utterance must be kept clearly distinct. Further- 
more, the utterance is not, simply in virtue of either of these functions, 
to be regarded as an expressive utterance in our strict sense (nor, 
accordingly, as a valuational utterance) ; for we have in mind, in speak- 
ing of an expressive utterance, one which directly gives vent to and 
perhaps also arouses in others certain attitudes or feelings. 


II. MuLtipLe FuNcTIONS oF SINGLE UTTERANCES 


It is important to note here a basic point which is sometimes over- 
looked, and with serious results for the emotive tendency in value 
theory, namely, that a single utterance often serves several functions. 
Thus an utterance may have emotive force and at the same time a 
definite cognitive significance. One who refers to swine may do so in 
such a manner — say “with a sneer in his voice’ — that it becomes 
obvious that the utterance is directly functioning, for him, as an ex- 
pression of feeling —in this case, disgust. The utterance, however, 
does not thereby lose its direct cognitive significance, or the indirect 
expressive force it derives from the emotive charge of the referent 
itself. And it acquires a certain revelatory significance. 
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An interesting query presents itself: is it, strictly speaking, the 
utterance which serves the direct expressive function mentioned, in the 
case in question, or is it the manner in which the person makes the 
utterance? Perhaps, after all, we should reserve a purely cognitive 
function for utterances themselves, and account for expressive force 
by the external circumstance of the manner of delivery. Though plausi- 
ble, this possibility does not seem to hold up under scrutiny. For what 
exactly is an utterance apart from the manner of its delivery ? We have 
used “utterance” rather than “statement” or some similar term partial- 
ly to point up the fact of its particularity and concreteness: we have in 
mind the actual sounds, or visual marks, involved in a specific in- 
stance, not the auditory or visual “pattern” which may be repeated in 
several instances — since it is only the concrete utterance that actually 
serves the expressive and cognitive functions, not the abstract sign 
pattern. And the concrete utterance is nothing apart from its delivery, 
i.e., its utterance ; nor the delivery, apart from the manner of delivery. 
So it is the utterance itself which serves the expressive function and 
likewise the cognitive function. Note also that although it is true that 
the utterance serves its expressive function only in virtue of the man- 
ner of its delivery, the same remark holds as regards the cognitive 
function. For unless the utterance is, first of all, audibly and clearly 
enunciated, the cognitive significance is lost. Also, the cognitive signifi- 
cance depends to some extent upon the relative stress given the various 
components, and upon other factors. 

We may say that an utterance falls under different abstract types in 
virtue of its different functions. Thus we have spoken of cognitive 
utterances and have distinguished these from expressive ones, and this 
seems to me perfectly justifiable even though there is an overlapping 
of the two classes. Certainly this is the case in other class distinctions, 
so that, e.g., some members of the class of round objects are likewise 
blue, etc. I mention this in order to avoid possible difficulty regarding 
the class of specifically valuational utterances. A single utterance serves 
distinct functions and thereby falls under distinct types and thus may 
be given different labels. 


III. THe APPRAISAL AND SOME OF ITs Forms 


With these remarks concerning the expressive and cognitive func- 
tions of language as point of departure, let us now turn directly to the 
question of appraisals, or valuations. It is immediately evident that, on 
the emotive view, an appraisal cannot be considered a proposition, in 
the sense of a belief —- or more specifically, in C. A. Baylis’ terms, “‘an 
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intensional meaning which may be entertained, considered, believed, 
doubted, or disbelieved.”* For to adopt this view of appraisals would 
be equivalent to regarding valuational utterances as cognitive, which is 
denied by the emotive theory. May an emotivist not say, however, that 
an appraisal is analogous to a proposition to the extent that it is what 
is expressed or evoked by a valuational utterance, just as a proposition 
is what is signified by a cognitive utterance? (For convenience of ex- 
position, let us confine ourselves to the specifically expressive, as dis- 
tinguished from the evocative, function of valuational utterances.) 
This approach acknowledges the fact, recognized generally, that an ap- 
praisal is not to be regarded as identical with a verbal utterance — the 
latter being simply the vehicle of the appraisal, so to speak — and yet it 
indicates clearly how our inquiry may proceed from the utterance to 
the appraisal as such: we may regard valuational utterances as ex- 
pressive and then ask what, essentially, is expressed by such utter- 
ances. 

The emotive theory should not try to maintain, however, that every 
expressive utterance is to be regarded as a specifically valuational one, 
or that everything which might be expressed in an emotively charged 
utterance is to be taken as an appraisal. A valuational utterance, rather, 
is to be sharply differentiated from expressive utterances in general, as 
one which is either “for” or “against’’® the object appraised. The ap- 
praisal, then, is seen to consist of an attitude of the sort which may be 
described as a “yea-ing” or “nay-ing”® —a “pro” or “anti” attitude 
in the wide sense in which these latter terms are used by W. D. Ross 
and A. C. Ewing, covering “desiring, liking, seeking, choosing, ap- 
proving, admiring, etc.” and their opposites.1° “Hurrah!” “Alas!” 
“Damn!” thus are not, in characteristic cases, specifically valuational 
utterances, since they are not ordinarily for or against anything in 
particular (or any special class of things) but simply expressive of a 
mood. An appraisal, according to this stipulation, must have an object 
— there can never be an appraisal unless something is thereby ap- 
praised.™! 

An appraisal, then, is generically a favoring or disfavoring attitude. 
There are important distinctions to be found within this general classi- 





*“Facts, Propositions, Exemplification and Truth,” Mind, LVII (1948), 463. 

*R. B. Perry, General Theory of Value, pp. 2, 115. 

°C. J. Ducasse, Philosophy as a Science, p. 138. 

* Ewing, The Definition of Good, p. 68. Ross and Ewing, of course, are not 
within the emotive tendency — nor are Perry and Ducasse. 


“Cf. Kaplan on the distinction between commands and “value-expressions” 
(op. cit., pp. 286-287). 
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fication, however. For one thing, we may think of an attitude either 
as a dispositional factor — namely, as a tendency to react to stimuli of 
a specifiable sort in a specifiable manner under specifiable circum- 
stances — or as an immediately felt, present orientation of the subject 
in question to a specific object. “I love a sunset!” expresses (and also 
indicates cognitively) an attitude in the first, or dispositional, sense ; 
whereas “Isn’t this sunset beautiful!” gives vent to an immediately felt 
liking for this specific sunset — an attitude in our second sense. Both 
types of attitude meet the general specification given for appraisals. 
There is a further distinction pertinent to our inquiry, namely, that 
between a considered and an unconsidered appraisal, between, i.e., an 
appraisal rendered in the light of deliberation and one made quite 
automatically, without reflective pause. (How an emotivist can allow 
deliberation in the forming of appraisals will perhaps be made evident 
by the discussion in section vi.) Either of our former two types of 
appraisal could plausibly be combined with either of the latter two, 
thereby forming still further distinctions. Thus one’s present attitude 
toward a particular object may be rooted in certain beliefs (as Steven- 
son points out in his Ethics and Language), the latter gained through 
deliberation undertaken in the attempt to form the appraisal ; or on the 
other hand the appraisal may be shot out without thinking. ‘Love at 
first sight” is an instance of the latter type of appraisal, and the careful 
selection of a spouse an instance of the former. 

We have said that an appraisal, generically, is identical with an at- 
titude of the specified kind, and is found in various more determinate 
forms, as indicated. The term “value judgment” has deliberately been 
avoided in this discussion, and “appraisal” used. The reason for this is 
doubtless evident to the reader. It is simply that the word “judgment,” 
as ordinarily employed, refers to belief — the act or its object —as is 
indicated by Baylis’ definition of the term in The Dictionary of Philoso- 
phy. This sense of the word is seen even in the definition which Ire- 
dell Jenkins there gives of “Judgment of taste.” Some positivists in 
value theory have attempted to retain the term “value judgment” and 
to give it an emotive definition,!* but this is equivalent to offering what 
Stevenson would probably regard as a persuasive definition of a tech- 
nical term —a practice which might lead to serious confusion. The 
word “appraisal” avoids this difficulty, since it is more nearly neutral 
as regards this logical issue. An unequivocally emotivist term for “ap- 
praisal” would be “valuational attitude,” and it is specifically in this 





* Cf. Carnap, op. cit. 
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sense that we shall henceforth use the term “appraisal” unless other- 
wise indicated. 


V. THE So-CALLED VALUE CONCEPTS 


A cognitive utterance symbolically represents a proposition —a 
valuational utterance expresses an appraisal. It might prove fruitful to 
push this analogy further as we develop our emotive view concerning 
the logical status of so-called value concepts, such as virtue, obliga- 
toriness, rightness, beauty, and generic value itself. We have noted 
that the extension of the term “judgment” in the sense of “proposition” 
to cover genuine cases of appraisal cannot be sanctioned from the emo- 
tive point of view, and we may now point out that the use of “concept” 
to indicate any element of appraisals is also, and for analogous reasons, 
to be carefully avoided by an emotivist. It may be, however, that there 
is a certain factor associated with appraisals which can correctly be 
regarded as analogous to the concept as it relates to propositions —a 
factor, let us say, expressed variously by such value terms as “right,” 
“beautiful,” and all the other single words and phrases which help to 
express the diverse likings and dislikings of ordinary life (such as the 
common “wonderful,” “great,” or “swell’). Our present problem, 
then, is to discover what this is in appraisals which seems to be expres- 
sible by single words or phrases in valuational utterances, and which 
is analogous to concepts signified by words and _ phrases in‘ cognitive 
utterances. 

A proposition, we have assumed, is a belief, and may be signified by 
a cognitive utterance. Concepts, as I am using the term, enter into 
beliefs as those factors signified by single words or phrases making up 
the sentence which represents the entire proposition. We do not strict- 
ly believe these separate factors (we do not believe chairness ; we be- 
lieve that chairs exist), but we can conceive them, i.e., entertain them 
in thought. Is there, analogously, some factor which enters into valu- 
ational attitudes, though not itself an attitude, and which is expressible 
by means of certain single words or phrases in valuational utterances ? 
For example, is there some element of the favoring attitude expressed 
by “x is good” which seems attributable to the word “good” taken 
separately ? I believe we can discern such a factor. For there is, in any 
given case, a certain immediate feeling-aspect of the over-all attitude 
of approval which is distinguishable in thought, if not in existence, 
from the complete attitude itself, of which it is an integral part. It is 
what remains when we discount the directional element of an attitude 
—i.e., when we disregard the fact that it is an attitude taken toward 
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something called its object. What then remains is never itself an at- 
titude—it is not the sort of thing that can be “taken toward” an object, 
as all attitudes can. (Analogously, a concept is not itself a proposition 
— and cannot be believed or disbelieved.) It is, rather, what might be 
called the feeling-tone of the valuational attitude. And this feeling com- 
ponent, divorced (simply for theoretical purposes) from the attitude 
into which it enters, is all that the alleged value concept amounts to. 
It is, we may say, a pseudo concept.?8 

We have taken “good” as our example. Note that the feeling com- 
ponent which is peculiarly associated with this word in valuational 
utterances must be one found in all cases of the favoring attitude, since 
any sort of favoring attitude may be expressed by a valuational utter- 
ance containing this unqualified term. That is, if we wish to express 
approval, of no matter what sort or toward no matter what object, we 
may do so by calling the given object “good.” It is this fact, I believe, 
that has led theorists to regard “good” as standing for a general con- 
cept of positive value (and then generalizing this further to cover the 
whole range of appraisals, positive and negative — thus forming the 
generic concept “value”’) under which may be subsumed the concepts 
allegedly symbolized by the more restricted value terms. Our emotive 
view does not find this view entirely incorrect, since we do find “good” 
expressive of the feeling-tone pervasive of all forms of approval, and, 
as we may now go on to say, we regard the feeling components ex- 
pressed by the more restricted value terms as in a sense subsumed 
under this pervasive feeling-tone of approval. More specifically, there 
seems to be a particular tone of immediate feeling expressed and called 
forth by the various terms of approval. The valuational attitude of 
aesthetic prizing, e.g., carries with it a feeling quite easily distinguish- 
able, by introspection, from the feeling component of, say, the attitude 
of moral commendation. Both are cases of the favoring attitude, and 
both may be expressed by use of the term “good” in valuational utter- 
ances ; and there is, I think we may say, a diffuse quality of feeling- 
tone, common to both cases (and to all other instances of approval), 
which takes on a more determinate form in, each of these two cases of 
approval (and in every other). The situation seems to me to be analo- 
gous to that of the color spectrum, in which the generic quality of color 
is all-pervasive, and becomes more determinate in the various named 
colors, and reaches the ultimately determinate form in specific shades 





%T have referred in this paragraph only to immediately felt, present attitudes, 
but the point could be applied also to dispositional attitudes, since they consist 
simply of tendencies to adopt immediate attitudes which carry this feeling-tone. 
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of the various colors. There also are specific shades of the feeling-tone 
of approval, which are usualiy unnamed and expressible in a variety of 
ways. 

Note further that the various types of approval and disapproval are 
appropriately taken only toward certain classes of entities. Thus moral 
commendation would not be appropriately directed toward an inani- 
mate object — or, it would seem, toward any organism which is not, 
in some sense, free in its choices. Nevertheless, the class of possible 
objects of the given type of approval is not intended by the valuational 
utterance itself in any given case, which simply expresses the ap- 
proval. This is analogous to the fact that a page reference, let us say, 
can be congruously made only to written matter, and yet that “being 
written matter” is no part of the characteristic intended by the page 
reference itself. Likewise, the word “virtue” need not be thought of as 
connoting “excellence of character,” even though the attitude which 
carries the tone expressed by this word (namely, a type of moral com- 
mendation) can be appropriately directed only towards character or 
towards a moral agent in virtue of his character. 


VI. VALUE AND Fact 


The last two sections have been concerned with valuational utter- 
ances and their expressive force quite apart from their intimate rela- 
tion with cognitive utterances and their symbolic meaning. In section 
ii, however, the fact was stressed that a single utterance might well 
serve both the expressive and cognitive function and thus that the two 
correlative classes of utterances overlap. It may be well now to apply 
this point explicitly to the case of valuational utterances and attempt to 
find samples of utterances which are valuational and at the same time 
cognitive. Since a cognitive utterance must be regarded not only as 
symbolically representing a proposition but also, and somehow in 
virtue of this, as stating a fact,)* we shall in this section actually be 
considering a logical phase of the persistent problem concerning the 
relation between value and fact. (Our discussion will have some bear- 
ing also on the specifically epistemological side of this problem, as will 
be briefly shown. ) 

First of all, an utterance might serve cognitively to record certain 
information and “in the same breath” give vent to the speaker’s atti- 
tude toward the very fact thereby stated. This seems to me likely (but 





“We of course cannot here go into the baffling question of the relation be- 


tween facts and propositions and shall attempt to leave open all plausible 
possibilities. 
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not necessarily ) to be the case when we make utterances such as “This 
book is 700 pages long!” or “That man kicked my dog!” where severe 
disapproval apparently is expressed of the facts stated concerning the 
book’s length and the man’s act. Or an utterance may express the 
speaker’s attitude toward a present act and also state facts which lead 
him to adopt that attitude. The relevant facts perhaps concern the 
anticipated consequences of the given act, as when we say, disapprov- 
ingly, “He'll never amount to much if he keeps on in that way,” or, 
approvingly, “Your help will make ail the difference in the world to 
him.” Or the facts cited may concern the motives behind the given act ; 
“He did it just for the prestige” or “Though his action is unfortunate 
(pointing to the foreseen consequences, note) yet he did it with the 
best of intentions” are cases in point. Still further, where a particular 
object or its possession is being appraised, the utterance which ex- 
presses the appraisal may serve also to indicate a possible use of the 
object which accounts for the speaker's attitude ; “That money will be 
wasted in riotous living” both expresses disapproval of the money’s 
possession by its present owner and gives the speaker’s reason for his 
attitude in the form of the probable use to which the money will be 
put. One’s attitude towards an object might also be expressed in an 
utterance cognitively indicating its source, as in “That money was 
stolen,’ “His pleasure is sadistic,’ or, on the other hand, in “His 
suffering is well deserved,” “The money was honestly earned.” 
Examples of this sort could easily be extended indefinitely, for our 
everyday speech is replete with them. Indeed, it would be extremely 
difficult to converse with anyone for more than a moment without using 
language to express appraisals as well as to convey information. The 
prevalence of valuational utterances is somewhat obscured by the use 
of predominantly cognitive terms partially for expressive purposes — 
as in all of the examples just cited. We of course need not, and often 
do not, use “value terms” such as “good,” “right,” and “ought” in 
expressing appraisals ; these terms are predominantly expressive and 
thus are used when we wish to emphasize the valuational force of a 
given utterance over its purely cognitive reference. Thus the expressive 
force of the above utterances might be pointed up by use of such terms, 
as would happen should a small child, let us say, cry out “That bad 
man kicked my dog!’’ and we replied, “He shouldn’t have!’ Consider 
too, in this connection, that predominantly expressive terms, such as 
the so-called value terms, might be used cognitively, as when we reply 
to a request for information concerning someone’s actions on a speci- 
fied occasion with the statement “He did what he ought to have done.” 
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These words, however, are usually poor instruments for the convey- 
ance of information, since they are highly ambiguous, their cognitive 
reference depending, as it does, upon the approvals and disapprovals of 
the speaker. 

Passing reference was made to the epistemological bearing of this 
dual use of language. Though this takes us beyond the scope of the 
present paper, it should at least be pointed out that knowledge con- 
cerning the facts cognitively indicated by an utterance expressive of 
an appraisal (as in the above examples) must somehow be relevant to. 
the given appraisal. Where the fact indicated is the very one which 
is also appraised (as in our first examples), we see that knowledge of 
this fact saves the appraisal from being a blind one: without it we 
literally wouldn’t know what we were were talking about ; we should be 
“talking through our hat” as it is said. Similar remarks could be made 
concerning knowledge of such other facts as might be indicated in 
utterances expressive of appraisals (as in the latter types of examples 
given above) ; appraisals rendered in the absence of such information 
would be in so far “ungrounded.” This bearing of fact upon appraisal 
offers wide scope for rational inquiry pertaining to practical normative 
issues — though it does not guarantee the possibility of rational solu- 
tion of all such problems, nor does it make appraisals ultimately veri- 
fiable or give them truth status — for the attitude one finally adopts 
on the basis of thorough scrutiny of the relevant facts depends upon 
one’s peculiar psychological make-up and not upon one’s reason. 

The logical significance of all this, we may say by way of summary, 
lies in the fact that an utterance may both express an appraisal and at 
the same time state certain facts in which the appraisal is rooted in the 
ways indicated, and yet that even when this is the case, the purely 
cognitive significance of the utterance can be no part of the appraisal 
itself, which is neither true nor false. When the positivist in value 
theory refers to valuational utterances as entirely expressive, he must 
be understood as holding that the utterance is so only in so far as it is 


valuational and that one and the same utterance may be both valua- 
tional and cognitive. 


VII. AppeEAL TO COMMON VERBAL USAGE 


So far we have not attempted directly to support this emotive view 
concerning the logical status of value, but merely to state it with some 
care and bring out certain implications. Perhaps to a certain extent 
this has served to lessen the implausibility of the view to its severe 
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critics, but it is also possible that the reverse has occurred. Thus it 
would be well to put the view, in the form here given it, to the ultimate 
test of conformity with common verbal usage. I do not mean by this 
that our problem of the logical status of value has been after all a pure- 
ly verbal one. However, it does seem that this problem concerns a 
subject matter which can be fixed and publicly studied only by use of 
words. That is, we have really been interested in uncovering what es- 
sentially it is that happens, from a logical point of view, when valua- 
tional utterances are made: does the speaker in such instances neces- 
sarily intend to record information concerning the object appraised, or 
does he simply express his attitude toward the object ? Now since this 
is, in the sense indicated, an inquiry concerning certain logical fea- 
tures pertaining to the use of common words, our conclusion must be 
faithful to the common usage of these words (even though “common 
usage” is itself a slippery conception, as has often been noted), for 
otherwise our remarks are of a purely arbitrary nature, indicative of 
nothing but our personal desire as to how we wish value terms were 
used (or, to put it another way, as to the logical status we wish value 
did possess). If we insist upon a theory of value which does not accord 
with common usage, we are in effect surreptitiously violating conven- 
tions basic to the given language — and this naturally cannot be sanc- 
tioned by users of the language even on the part of philosophers, de- 
spite their mystifying profundity in such matters (which indeed is 
rooted largely in this very practice of linguistic rebellion). So let us 
test our emotive view through appeal to the ways in which we use 
terms of value in the course of daily activities. 

Notice first that anything whatsoever might, without violation of 
common usage, be called “good” or “bad.”’ One who refuses to admit 
as good what is ordinarily called good (assuming that such may be 
found) and who regards as bad what no one else would so regard 
might indeed be looked upon as perverse (or, as the case may be, 
saintly) and his appraisals warped (or inspired), but his usage would 
have to be allowed as perfectly correct. Compare this situation with 
the case of a term with an acknowledged cognitive meaning, say, 
“bird.” If we should refuse to call some things birds (namely, what 
everybody calls birds) and insist upon calling certain other things 
birds (namely, what no one would call a bird), this indeed would mark 
a violation of common discourse and would immediately be noticed by 
all. Now the emotive view — unlike its chief alternatives, the naturalist 
and nonnaturalist theories, which agree in regarding valuational ut- 
terances as essentially cognitive rather than expressive in nature — 
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easily and naturally explains this fundamental fact of linguistic usage ; 
and this seems to me a strong point in its favor. The emotive view 
could not be upset by discovery of applications of value terms to any- 
thing whatsoever, since cognitive meaning is denied value terms. That 
is, whatever characteristics a given object possesses, or fails to possess, 
the emotive view can account for the possible appraisa! of that object 
as good or bad, since there is no logical difficulty in supposing a favor- 
ing or disfavoring attitude to be taken toward anything at all. The 
emotive view, that is, accords with any application of value terms and 
thus explains the fact, just pointed out, that it is perfectly correct 
English to call anything “good” or “bad” — no matter how we might 
ridicule or abhor the appraisal in certain cases.1> We may push our 
appeal to language further and ask whether, in ordinary usage, specific 
valuational utterances have logical implications, for, if it could be 
shown that they do, this alone would confute the view, whereas, if we 
could manage to show that such utterances have absolutely no implica- 
tions, this would be sufficient to confirm the view, at least in its negative 
aspect, as a denial of cognitive meaning to valuational utterances. Let 
us pursue this second point independently of the first. 

It is true that valuational utterances seem to have implications. 
When we call an act “right,”’ for example, something would seem to 
be implied concerning its consequences, or at least its foreseeable ones 
— as well, perhaps, as concerning the motives underlying it. The same 
may be said for practically every case of valuational utterances. If a 
man is “morally good,” this seems to imply that he tends to act from 
good intentions based, to some extent, upon moral deliberation. I 
believe, however, that this is not strictly the case. It is not the valua- 
tional utterance as such which has these implications, but rather the 
cognitive features of the utterance, which, we have insisted, may be 
shared by the utterance expressive of the given appraisal. When we 
express approval of an act by calling it “right,” our utterance usually 





* A nonnaturalist could, it is true, also accept as perfectly correct usage the 
application of “good” to things of any natural sort. In fact one of G. E. Moore’s 
strongest arguments in support of nonnaturalism is precisely that we can always 
significantly ask as regards any naturalistic character which may be proposed in 
an attempt to analyze “good,” whether entities of the specified sort are themselves 
good (Principia Ethica, ch. i, sec. xiii). The only doubt in my mind on this point 
is whether an emotivist could not turn the argument back upon Moore and non- 
naturalism in general by inquiring whether, should one become convinced of the 
actuality of a certain nonnaturalist character, one might not then significantly ask 
whether entities which exhibit this character are themselves good. May we not 
say that exemplifications of any characteristic, naturalist or nonnaturalist, would 


be quite appropriate subjects of appraisal and might, in perfectly correct usage, 
be called bad rather than good? 
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has a certain cognitive significance also —i.e., we ordinarily point out 
the features of the act and its attendant circumstances which lead us to 
approve it, and also express our approval. (We have offered illustra- 
tions of this dual use of language in section vi.) Thus the utterance 
which expresses an appraisal does often have certain implications, as 
it seems to have — but not as a valuational utterance, rather as a cog- 
nitive utterance. This explains why it is that utterances expressive of 
appraisals have (in virtue of their cognitive aspect) such diverse im- 
plications. We can never be sure what someone “has in mind” in call- 
ing an act “right” for example — unless we are acquainted with him 
well enough to know the sort of thing he looks for in an act. Some are 
of a legalistic turn of mind and check an act against their set of formal- 
istic standards in the process of taking up an attitude toward it. Others, 
inclined toward a teleological approach, look to the consequences. Still 
others consider chiefly the motives. Therefore if a stranger calls an act 
right, we cannot tell simply from this exactly what his utterance (in so 
far as it is cognitive rather than purely valuational) does imply. Analo- 
gous remarks hold in all cases of valuational utterances. What a man 
must be like to have been called good by someone or other is an open 
question. Now this is just what we should expect from our emotive 
theory, and that is why I say the theory “explains” these empirically 
observable facts. For the theory holds that whatever logical implica- 
tions an utterance of appraisal has depends upon its associated cogni- 
tive features, and that the latter depend upon the direction of approvals 
and disapprovals of the given agent. For the cognitive function of the 
given utterance is simply that of pointing out the fact appraised, or 
the features of the given situation in virtue of which the appraisal is 
made — and different individuals, we all admit, approve of different 
kinds of things. 

There are two objections which an appeal to common usage might 
seem to bring against the emotive view and which we shall now con- 
sider. First, we find that certain value terms may be exchanged for 
others without thereby altering the cognitive significance of the given 
utterances, and this may seem to indicate that value terms do have cog- 
nitive meaning. Thus Ewing asks his readers “to consider carefully 
whether the phrase ‘an intrinsically good experience’ is or is not the 
exact equivalent of ‘an experience worth having for its own sake’ ”!®— 
and indicates his inclination so to hold. He has in mind a logical 
equivalence here, but of course we could not admit this — having 
denied conceptual meaning to such valuational phrases. Nevertheless, 


%° Op. cit., p. 147. 
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there does seem to be a kind of equivalence involved here, and the 
emotive view must be able to account for it. This seems to me easily 
taken care of by pointing out that the expressive force of the two 
phrases Ewing mentions are very nearly the same, and that the as- 
sociated cognitive significance of utterances in which they occur would 
therefore be the same also for any given individual, other things being 
equal. We are able to express our approval of an object equally well 
the one way or the other. 

The second objection is to the effect that, when we examine the cir- 
cumstances of valuational utterances, we do not actually find a favoring 
or disfavoring attitude present in all cases. Indeed, in the most serious 
cases of valuational discourse, there is likely to be a certain aloofness 
and emotional distance, and in such cases valuational utterances are not 
serving to give vent to a present attitude or feeling. This argument has 
some cogency, until we recall that the emotive view (at least in the 
form here maintained) does not necessitate that a present, immediately 
felt attitude be expressed in every valuational utterance, but holds that 
a valuational utterance may express a dispositional attitude, without 
thereby becoming insincere. For the valuational utterance may express 
a deeply rooted tendency to favor or disfavor objects of the given kind, 
rather than a presently felt approval or disapproval. And the utterance 


of this appraisal may in a given case be a carefully considered one, 
made in the light of investigation of all phases of the situation in 
question. 


We have been chiefly concerned, in our appeal to verbal usage in the 
support of the emotive position, to establish the negative claim of this 
position — namely, its denial of cognitive meaning to valuational utter- 
ances. This is the heart of the logical issue separating the emotive from 
its alternative views in value theory. As for the positive features of the 
view as developed in this paper, I can in the end simply ask the reader 
to look carefully into the ways he actually finds himself employing 
value terms in everyday speech (I do not say to consult his, or any- 
one else’s, theoretical or professional statements!) and ask himself 
whether the account herein given of appraisals as valuational attitudes 
and of the alleged value concepts as feeling-tones of these attitudes does 
not fit the facts thereby uncovered much more adequately and natural- 
ly than do the cognitive views. I should ask the reader, also, to search 
for any utterance of a favoring or disfavoring attitude (actual or dis- 
positional) which he would confidently deny to be the vehicle of an 
appraisal. Once the emotive view is clearly stated, and the intimate 
relation between expressive and cognitive functions of language care- 
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fully noted and its bearing upon the emotive position pointed out, it 
seems perfectly obvious to me that this theory gives us a faithful ac- 
count of what essentially takes place in the common usage of value 
terms. 


J. E. LEDDEN 








ARTHUR PAP’S ANALYSIS 
OF NECESSARY PROPOSITIONS 


ROFESSOR Pap’s article, “Are All Necessary Propositions Analy- 

tic ?’”’! seems to me to be sound in its main thesis and constitutes an 
important contribution to contemporary philosophical discussion. He 
shows that “p is necessary” in the sense of “p is true independently of 
the facts” is not synonymous with “p is analytic” but that, in the case 
of certain propositions, “we all discover the necessity of the proposition 
in an intuitive manner, viz., by trying to conceive of its being false, and 
failing in the attempt.”? It seems to me, however, that he weakens his 
otherwise strong case by selection of one dubious class of examples 
and by not seeing clearly (or not making clear) the class of examples 
that really fit his argument. 

The class of examples concerning which a really strong argument is 
made are propositions such as “The relation of temporal succession 
is asymmetrical, transitive, and irreflexive” and the principles of non- 
contradiction and excluded middle. He might have added such further 
examples as “If A is greater than B and B is greater than C then A is 
greater than C” or “The relation of proper inclusion is asymmetrical.” 
All these are propositions about the properties of relations. The fact 
which these examples bring to light is that some of the relations dis- 
coverable in the field of our experience are such as to have certain 
necessary implications regarding other relations, when these relations 
have one or more terms in common, and that simple cases of this 
property of such relations can be directly discerned in a single instance 
of clear awareness of the relation. Thus a clear awareness of a single 
case of succession, in which A precedes B, is sufficient to show that if 
B precedes a further term X then A precedes X. And this insight can 
be formulated as a general rule without enumerative induction from a 
number of particular cases or first forming a definition of the relation 
and then reading the rule off from the definition. 

This means that such propositions about the properties of relations 


* Phil. Rev., LVIII (1949), 299-320. * [bid., p. 318. 
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are necessary and a priori in the sense in which both these terms, ap- 
plied to a proposition, mean that that proposition can be seen to be 
true apart from reference to sensory particulars. Sensory particulars 
are needed to provide the terms between which we discern the relation. 
But the relation thus discerned can be abstracted from its terms and 
seen to involve certain necessary implications regarding other rela- 
tions, or other cases of the same relation, similarly abstracted. The 
propositions thus derived are synthetic, and together constitute a 
description of a relational structure (spatio-temporal and logical) dis- 
coverable within the field of experience. This structure is objective in 
the sense that it is public and independent of volition, convention, habit, 
and other such individual and group variables. And it is empirical in 
the sense of being derived strictly from what is discerned within the 
field of experience. But it is purely relational. The propositions that 
describe it are propositions solely about the properties of relations. It 
yields no necessary or a priori knowledge concerning the qualities that 
distinguish the terms related. It tells us only that if these terms have 
certain relations then they necessarily must have certain further re- 
lations. 

Mr. Pap, however, does not limit his argument for the existence of 
necessary synthetic propositions to those concerning the properties of 
relations. He thinks that certain other propositions are also both syn- 
thetic and necessary. His examples are familiar and he divides them 
into two classes.* The first class is that of propositions which assert the 
impossibility of two codeterminates (i.e., determinate qualities under 
a common determinate quality) characterizing the same space-time re- 
gion. His example is “Nothing can be simultaneously blue and red all 
over.” 

I agree that propositions of this sort are synthetic but it does seem 
to me very doubtful whether they are necessary. It is only in the case 
of colors that there is any difficulty in believing that codeterminate 
qualities can characterize the same space-time region. Smells do not 
characterize a region in the same way as colors; but a smell neverthe- 
less does, in its own way, characterize a region ; and it is quite possible 
for several distinct smells to characterize the same region —as any- 
one with a discerning nose may find out in a chemistry laboratory. 
Similarly several distinct sounds may be heard in the same place and 
emanating from the same place at the same time — which is the way 
sounds characterize a region. As for colors —can we not see both 
red and blue at the same time and place in the color purple? It seems 

* [bid., 307. 
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to me only a convention of language which would deny that purple 
is both red and blue together. Of course, purple is not pure red, or 
pure blue, but the proposition becomes merely analytic if we say 
“Nothing can be simultaneously both pure red and pure blue all over,” 
for the word “pure” simply denies the presence of any other color in 
the same region. The very fact that we recognize colors are not always 
pure indicates that we do recognize the commingling of colors on a 
single surface. 

Mr. Pap’s second type of synthetic and necessary proposition con- 
sists of those that assert the necessity for certain determinables to 
accompany each other. I should agree that there are such propositions 
where the determinables are relations, but I cannot accept examples 
where the determinables are qualities. The examples given us are “If X 
is colored, then X is extended,” “If X has a pitch, then X has a degree 
of loudness,” and “If X has size (i.e., length, area, or volume), then 
X has shape.’’* 

Each of these examples requires separate consideration. The first 
proposition, I agree, is not analytic, for “we cannot assume, without 
begging the question, that ‘X is colored’ entails by definition that ‘X is 
a surface.’ ”’> But it does not seem to me to be necessary that a quan- 
tity of color should be the color of a surface or that it should have 
spatial extensity. For the purposes we are here concerned with, black 
must be regarded as a color. The black squares on a red and black 
chess board seem to color a part of the surface of the board just as 
definitely as the red. But now consider the uniform black sense datum 
which can be experienced in complete absence of light. Is it a black 
surface, or a black spatial extensity ? Or is our inclination to think of 
it as such a mere psychological complication from the sense of 
touch 7° That the former cannot be the case is indicated by the follow- 
ing consideration: Every finite surface or spatial extensity must have 
a particular shape. But the black sense datum in question, though it 
cannot be regarded as an experience of infinite space, has no particular 
shape. This black sense datum therefore cannot be a black surface or 
black spatial extensity. The black color must be recognized as, in it- 
self, nonspatial. ' 

The same would be true of red or any other color if nature had con- 
trived that the quality experienced in absence of light should be the 
quality we now call red. The conclusion to be drawn from these con- 


* Ibid., p. 300. 5 Ibid., p. 310. 
*For a further examination of this question see my Reality and Value (Yale 
University Press, 1937), pp. 46-56. 
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siderations is, therefore, that color does not necessarily have spatial 
extensity or refer to a surface. We have also seen that color distinction 
(e.g., the red and the blue in purple) can be discerned independently 
of spatial distinction. We must therefore conclude that there is no case 
for the assertion of a necessary and intuitively discernible connection 
between color and space. Particular colors serve to delimit particular 
spaces, and thus to characterize particular surfaces, only because in 
common experience spatial limitations are imposed on color sense 
data in a way that is not the case with those of smell or sound. 

We turn to Mr. Pap’s second example: “If X has a pitch, then X 
has a degree of loudness.” Again I would agree that the proposition 
is synthetic but deny that it is necessary. “Degree of loudness,” I take 
it, is synonymous with “degree of audible sensory intensity.”’ But it is 
not inconceivable that all sensory data that have pitch (all tones) 
should be devoid of variation in intensity, in which case it would be 
meaningless to speak of “degree of intensity.” And since “intensity” 
is meaningless apart from the concept of degrees it would be meaning- 
less to speak of the intensity of such a sense datum. If it be urged that 
it must nevertheless have some intensity or it could not be heard, then 
either reference is being made to the intensity of the stimulus, not of the 
sense datum (and the statement is an empirical causal generalization), 
or else “having some degree of intensity” is being thought of as in- 
volved in the meaning of what it is to be a sense datum, and therefore 
of every X that has a pitch, and the proposition is analytic. 

The third example is “If X has size, X has shape.” If “size” is al- 
lowed to include the infinite then this proposition is not true. If it 
means “finite size” then the proposition is, I think, analytic. “Size” 
must be taken in its primary meaning referring to space or the propo- 
sition is nonsensical. It may then be analyzed as: “X has finite size” == 
“X has spatial extension and limitation.” This might also be regarded 
as a satisfactory analysis of the concept of shape, and if so the proposi- 
tion under discussion is tautologous. In any case both the terms “‘finite 
size” and “shape” are relational concepts and the proposition is there- 
fore one about the properties of relations. 

The conclusion, therefore, which would seem to follow from this 
revision of Mr. Pap’s thesis is, firstly, that there are synthetic proposi- 
tions which are necessary and a priori in the sense that they can be 
seen to be true without reference to the particulars of sense except so 
far as this is necessary for a grasp of the meaning of their terms. 
Secondly, that the only propositions of this kind are propositions about 
the properties of relations. This would seem to imply, further, that 
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experience has a relational structure which is objective and can to sc me 
extent be intuitively discerned, and that the propositions thus intuited 
as necessary can be used to deduce further features of the relational 
structure of experience. But no case has been made for the assertion of 
any necessary propositions concerning the qualitative characterization 
of this relational structure. All such propositions are left in the realm 
of empirical observation, induction, and probability. 


A. CAMPBELL GARNET 
University of Wisconsin 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


PYTHAGOREANS AND ELEATICS. An Account of the Inter- 
action between the Two Opposed Schools during the Fifth and Early 
Fourth Centuries B.c. By J. E. Raven, Cambridge, England, Cam- 


bridge University Press; New York, Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. viii, 
196. $2.75. 


The author of this dissertation calls it a commentary upon the inter- 
pretation of Pythagoreanism proposed by Cornford (Class. Quart., 
XVI [1922] and XVII [1923], somewhat modified in his Plato and 
Parmenides [1939]) and an alternative reconstruction which he was 
led to attempt by the desire to escape the difficulties implicit in Corn- 
ford’s interpretation of the relevant evidence. This evidence, he con- 
tends, does not support Cornford’s notion that the original Pytha- 
goreans made the monad prior to the two opposite principles of Odd or 
Limit and Even or Unlimited and that the so-called “number-atom- 
ism,” the assertion of the ultimate reality of an unlimited number of 
units, was developed by the Pythagoreans in reply to the attack which 
Parmenides made upon their earlier doctrine. Raven asserts on the 
contrary that there was in the Pythagoreanism of the early fifth cen- 
tury a fundamental dualism of two equally ultimate principles, that of 
Limit-Unity-Rest-Goodness on the one hand and that of Unlimited- 
Plurality-Motion-Evil on the other, and that the “inhalation” of the 
latter by the former was held to produce a plurality of sensible things 
which, being sums of spatially extended units separated by a void, are 
equal to numbers ; that Parmenides, a dissident Pythagorean, attacked 
this doctrine with the argument that Unity as an ultimate principle 
makes the existence of anything but U= ‘ty impossible ; that, after the 
Pythagoreans had counterattacked «ith the argument that the One 
of Parmenides, being limited and extended, could be neither unique 
nor without parts, and Zeno and Melissus had replied to them (the 
first by turning their own arguments against their own extended units, 
the second by making the Eleatic One infinite and incorporeal), the 
younger Pythagoreans revised their system by making their unity no 
longer equivalent to the ultimate principle of Limit but the first product 
of the imposition of that principle upon the Unlimited and by asserting 
that physical bodies and geometrical magnitudes, though infinitely 
divisible, are still bounded by the imposition of Limit upon the Un- 
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limited of extension and so can be equated with the number of points 
required to bound their proper surfaces. 

Raven was justified in feeling that the evidence does not support 
Cornford’s interpretation, which incidentally has never been so widely 
accepted outside of Cambridge as he appears to believe ; but it does not 
support the original features of Raven’s reconstruction either, and 
least of all does it support the not unimportant elements common to 
the interpretation of both. Both, for example, think that the poem of 
Parmenides can be used as a mirror in which to see the features of 
early Pythagoreanism, although they see quite different and incom- 
patible reflections in it. Raven protests that it is not cogent to contend 
that because there is no trace in Parmenides of the doctrine that Zeno 
attacked it could not have existed when Parmenides wrote, for “Par- 
menides was concerned only with the basis, not with the superstruc- 
ture, of Pythagoreanism.” Yet according to Aristotle, whose testimony 
Raven seeks everywhere to vindicate, the identification of things with 
numbers was the very essence of Pythagoreanism; if then this doc- 
trine existed when Parmenides wrote, Parmenides could not have 
been primarily concerned with Pythagoreanism at all. Moreover, 
Raven’s positive interpretation of the first part of the poem is mis- 
taken, for, not to mention the many details which are unacceptable, it is 
not from Unity that Parmenides begins but from Being ; and it is from 
the necessary characteristics of Being that he Geduces the impossibility 
of change and multiplicity, which alone is enough to show that he was 
not concerned to annihilate one of the Pythagorean contraries in favor 
of the other. 

Raven’s treatment of Aristotle’s testimony is no more satisfactory. 
His notion that the early Pythagoreans invoked numbers a second 
time in order to account for different characteristics of individual 
things by the varying proportion of the ultimate contraries in each 
rests entirely upon a misinterpretation of Metaphysics 1092 B 9-23 
(pp. 58-63); the words in lines 17-18 (6 yap Adyos % ovsia, 6 8’ 
ap.Ouos bAn ) which he paraphrases “‘for to the Pythagoreans the 
numerical formula determines the quality, while numbers are also 
the material’’ have nothing to do with Pythagorean theory but 
simply support Aristotle’s own statement in the preceding sentence 
(“it is clear that numbers cannot be the essences or causes of form’’) 
which is his rejection of his own tentative suggestion that numbers 
might be causes of being in the way that the octave is a ratio of 
numbers, and the sentence means: in such a case (i.e., gungwrvia = 
Adyos apiOudv) the essence is the Adyos and the number is An of the 
déyos. This is common Aristotelian analysis and does not at all con- 
tradict the general conclusion (lines 23-25) that number cannot be 


efficient, material, formal, or final cause, i.e., cannot be cause in any 
sense. 
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To follow passage by passage the evidence that Raven adduces and 
the interpretation which he puts upon it is impossible in the brief space 
allowed for this review; but readers of his book should at least be 
warned that almost every interpretation on which his reconstruction 
is based is open to serious question. Special attention should be called 
to the fact that some Aristotelian passages of which he makes much 
were not even meant by Aristotle to refer to Pythagoreans (e.g., De 
Caelo 293 A 30-33 [pp. 153-154], De Anima 409 A 4 [p. 106], Meta- 
physics 1090 B 5-13 [p. 109]) ; that many others are dialectical con- 
structions of Aristotle himself; that much of the material from Theon 
of Smyrna, Nicomachus, and Sextus Empiricus which he employs is 
demonstrably Xenocratean or Speusippean and cannot possibly be 
pre-Platonic ; and that he makes use (pp. 159 ff.) of the passage from 
Alexander Polyhistor apud Diogenes Laertius, VIII, 24 ff., without 
consideration and apparently without knowledge of Festugiére’s dem- 
onstration (R.E.G., LVIII [1945], 1-65) that this material cannot be 
used as a source of information for pre-Platonic Pythagoreanism. 


Haro_p CHERNISS 
The Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROCLUS. The Final Phase of Ancient 
Thought. By Laurence Jay RosAn. New York, “Cosmos,” 1949. 
Pp. x, 271. No price given. 


Unfortunately allowed but a brief review, this volume is a solid con- 
tribution to scholarship. One of its welcome merits is its bibliographi- 
cal material. Not only are there thirty-nine pages of conventional bibli- 
ography and indexes in fine print, but there are also three chapters of 
descriptive notices of all the important secondary literature, of all the 
works of Proclus, and a translation of Marinus’ Life of Proclus. 

The main part of the volume is an exposition of Proclus’ system as 
a system. The author tries to show in detail how certain general prin- 
ciples of ontology govern the development of cosmology, theology, and 
ethics. It cannot be said that the author is verbose. 

A complaint is voiced against the frequent disparagement of Proclus’ 
philosophy as logic chopping or nonsense and against the under- 
evaluation of his place in history where his thought permeated the 
Arabic and Jewish philosophies as well as both Eastern and Western 
Christendom. The author also stresses Proclus’ independence of Plo- 
tinus, who to him is “simply another illustrious link in the Golden 
Chain of the Platonic tradition,” and his closer spiritual unity with 
Plato. In all ““Proclus had at his disposal a broader. . .knowledge. . . 
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than had Plotinus,” and it is Proclus whose philosophy is the final 
phase and culmination of ancient thought. 


Gorpon .1. CLARK 
Butler University 


THE ARTS AND THEIR INTERRELATIONS. By Tuomas 
Munro. New York, Liberal Arts Press, 1949. Pp. xv, 559. $7.50. 


Anyone who has attempted to deal with any phase of the arts sooner 
or later discovers how advantageous it is to have some more or less 
agreed upon definition of the field of his subject matter. Definitions 
derived from highly developed aesthetic theories cannot serve this 
purpose, for such theories differ. The more highly developed and 
refined the theory, the more precise and irreconcilable the differences. 
Among the central concepts of any aesthetic theory is the definition of 
aesthetic value which automatically demarcates the field of empirical 
subject matter for that theory. Unless a theory is dogmatically adhered 
to, it is most convenient to have a relatively indeterminate definition 
(what might be called a “test definition”) of the field to which the 
various more determinate hypotheses regarding the subject matter 
may make common reference. 

This is the exceedingly important achievement which I believe is 
the outstanding merit of Thomas Munro’s The Arts and their Inter- 
relations. It is no easy thing to frame such a definition. It clearly refers 
to common sense and hence to usage of certain key terms such as 
“fine arts.” Yet the definition is not merely one of usage. It is sought, 
as Munro says, “not in a merely verbal, pedantic spirit, but as a neces- 
sary step to clear understanding of the facts themselves” (p. v). It 
must be adjusted to the history of theory and research in the subject 
— in this instance, to the history of aesthetics, art criticism, and his- 
tory of art. It must have due respect for the activities and products of 
practitioners in the field — in this instance, the artists. 

Munro chooses “art” as his key term and methodically works up 
through the first three chapters to a circumspect definition which he 
believes is acceptable. It embraces “a group of closely related, alter- 
native senses which are mutually consistent and supplementary. All 
are useful in different connections, to emphasize different aspects of 
approximately the same phenomena. All the definitions are drawn from 
current usage ; no entirely new meanings are proposed” (p. 107). The 
definition of art which follows is about three hundred words long, too 
long for complete quotation. But I shall pick out two crucial excerpts 
as typical of the nature of the definition, and also such that I can make 
some comments upon them. The definition begins: “1a. Art is a skill 
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in making or doing that which is used or intended as a stimulus to 
satisfactory aesthetic experience, often along with other ends or func- 
tions ; especially in such a way that the perceived stimulus, the mean- 
ings it suggests, or both, are felt as beautiful, pleasant, interesting, 
emotionally moving, or otherwise valuable as objects of direct experi- 
ence, in addition to any instrumental values they may have...,” and 
later: “2. Also a product of such skill. .. whether or not that product is 
considered to be beautiful or otherwise meritorious” (pp. 107-108). 

The rest of the book is an amplification and also a sort of verification 
of the usefulness of this definition. It takes the form of seeking similar 
definitions of the various arts or subareas of the total field of art. In 
seeking these Munro reviews dozens of proposed classifications of the 
arts, those to be found in the history of aesthetics, those actually used 
in libraries, college curricula, and job analyses, and others suggested 
by recent writers on the arts together with many expansions of these 
suggestions on Munro’s own part. The result is something encyclo- 
pedic in effect. No scholar in the field of aesthetics would hereafter 
wish to be without this book on his shelves. It will be an authoritative 
source of reference for an enormous amount of factual material about 
the use and history of concepts relevant to the arts. It is unquestionably 
one of the outstanding modern contributions to the study of aesthetics. 

There is one aspect in the approach of the book to its subject matter, 
however, which may stir some apprehension in the minds of many 
who are interested in the future of aesthetics and the study of art. The 
source of the apprehension may be simply an ambiguity in the meaning 
of “evaluation” and so be easily resolved by more precise definition, 
or it may go much deeper and involve a crucial issue over method in 
aesthetic research. 

Repeatedly, Munro states that he desires his study to be scientific 
and objective. In his foreword he explains: “Little is said about aes- 
thetic value, and no theory is advanced about what is good or beautiful 
in art. Our aim is an objective, factual account of the arts, and of 
words and concepts used in talking about them. The general approach 
is that of philosophic naturalism based on natural science; as such it 
will not seem adequate to mystics, supernaturalists and transcendalists 
who have their own theories about art’ (p. vii). I pass over the last 
sentence except to say that I also will keep in this review within the 
naturalistic categories. But I do wish to call attention to the first 
sentence with its suggestion that there is something antithetic between 
“an objective, factual account of the arts” and anything that may be 
“said about aesthetic value.” Is the assumption here that values are not 
describable facts? There is one contemporary school of philosophic 
naturalists which flatly distinguishes “value judgments” from “judg- 
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ments of fact.” Is Munro committing himself to the consequences of 
this (to my mind) false and unfortunate dichotomy, whence it would 
appear that aesthetic values are not matters to be studied objectively 
in art? Or is he simply saying that in this book he will not be con- 
cerned with the quantitative evaluation of works of art? 

If it is the former position he is maintaining, then he would find it 
difficult to show that his objective study of the arts has any relevance 
to values. The statement in the foreword just quoted with many similar 
statements in the text gives some grounds for the belief that he is try- 
ing to exclude values from his subject matter, to study “aesthetic” con- 
tent devoid of aesthetic value. This would be like trying to study 
physiological material devoid of organic functioning. Aesthetic value 
is an essential defining property of aesthetic content. 

Munro recognizes this fact in his final definition of art as “skill in 
making or doing that which is used or intended as a stimulus to satis- 
factory aesthetic experience....” “Art” here gets a place within the 
aesthetic field by a relation between a certain activity, which is a fact, 
and “satisfactory aesthetic experience,” which is also a fact. Aesthetic 
value is thus an essential differentia of the term, “art,’’ here defined. 
If this definition has a descriptive reference (which it does) then the 
occurrence of the making or doing must in fact be a stimulus for the 
factual occurrence of a “satisfactory aesthetic experience” or must be 
so intended. Munro has not avoided aesthetic value as an essential 
trait of the material he describes (if indeed he ever intended to). The 
value is just as essential in defining his subject matter as the “skill in 
making or doing” which he proceeds to describe in much detail further 
on in the text. And if an “objective, factual account” of “satisfactory 
aesthetic experience” cannot eventually be given, it is obvious that he 
has no precise way of indicating whether a specific activity is or is not 
art according to his definition Ja. 

It is true that “little is said about aesthetic value” in the text. And 
clearly it is the author’s privilege to select what he will or will not 
write about. But Munro is able to make this selection without damage 
to his content only because he can assume constantly that most readers 
will understand that the facts he describes have or are intended to have 
the property of aesthetic value without which they would not be in- 
cluded within his field of study. 

The danger, however, is that some of Munro’s readers, less circum- 
spect than he, may really think that he has inaugurated a science of art 
and aesthetics devoid of value and may refer to him as an authority for 
the view that values are not facts and cannot be described objectively. 
And I, as one reader, wonder a little about his attitude, too, literally 
unobjectionable as his definitions are on this issue. 

For how much does he intend to imply when he defines a work of 
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art in definition 2 as a product of the skill defined in definition 
“whether or not that particular product is considered to be beautiful 
or otherwise meritorious’? Does he mean here to exclude evaluation 
entirely from the field of his study, or only quantitative (or as he often 
calls it, “eulogistic”) evaluation? If the latter, then he simply lays a 
restriction upon the extent of his descriptive studies within the total 
art field, which is methodologically unobjectionable. But if the former, 
he will be unable to define his field at all. For the primary evaluative 
aesthetic judgment is the qualitative one of whether an act or object 
is or is not an aesthetic fact. To be an aesthetic fact it must have or 
give (‘stimulate’) aesthetic value, or at least be so intended. This 
evaluative judgment is required, as we have seen, in definition Ja. The 
value need not be positive. It may be negative. An object “intended” 
to stimulate a satisfactory aesthetic experience may fail in its intention, 
whence it would either be ugly or unaesthetic — an evaluative judg- 
ment in either case — and it would owe its place within the field of 
art only because these qualitative evaluative judgments can be made 
of it. The particular difficulty raised here may well be simply in the 
ambiguities of the term “evaluation.” This term may refer to any of 
the following judgments about values: (1) qualitative (is x beautiful 
or ugly or neither?) ; (2) positively quantitative (how beautiful is 
x?); or (3) negatively quantitative (how ugly is x+?). “Evaluation” 
is frequently employed in three different senses: (a) as including 1, 2, 
and 3; (b) as including 2 and 3 but not 1; (c) as including 2 but not 
1 and 3. Munro’s habit of bracketing “evaluation” with “eulogistic” 
suggests that he thinks of “evaluation” primarily in sense c, as a posi- 
tively quantitative judgment about value exclusively. If so, perhaps he 
was mainly concerned in avoiding issues over standards of degrees of 
aesthetic value, and not with the exclusion of qualitative judgments of 
aesthetic value. For these latter, as we see, he cannot escape. 


The only reason Munro can successfully write this book in which 
“no theory is advanced about what is good or beautiful in art” is that 
in definition Ja he gives a completely indeterminate reference to aes- 
thetic value as “beautiful, pleasant, interesting, emotionally moving, or 
otherwise valuable,” and that within this indeterminate reference a 
large mass of aesthetic material can be gathered and described up to 
certain limits of precision — namely, those limits where issues do not 
arise as between the various well-evidenced theories regarding the 
precise description and definition of aesthetic value. The big issues 
between theories of aesthetic value arise over the precise demarcation 
of the aesthetic field, and over the precise determination of the stand- 
ards of quantitative evaluation. In any thoroughgoing attempt to give 
an objective scientific description of the facts of art and aesthetics, 
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these facts of evaluation will ultimately have to be included. When one 
is studying value material, the values in the material cannot be ignored. 

These comments in no way qualify the excellence of the study of the 
arts embodied in this book, nor the advantage for a large amount of 
empirical study of the arts and of aesthetic experience derivable from 
not being too concerned with what may be the precise verifiable de- 
scription of aesthetic value. An enormous amount of fruitful descriptive 
work can be done in the aesthetic field under the guidance of an indeter- 
minate definition of value that only vaguely demarcates the field. And 
this sort of work is just what will help us to become progressively more 
precise and empirically assured about the description of the values that 
determine the boundaries of the field and evaluate its subject matter. 
But let us not for a moment conceive that any scientific work can be 
fruitfully done in the aesthetic field without constant reference to the 
aesthetic values which determine and operate within the field. I cannot 
believe that Munro would himself say otherwise, but a certain tone of 
disparagement of evaluation in the study of the arts emerges frequent- 
ly through the book, which, if not corrected by his own authority, may 
lead among his less careful followers to a school in pursuit of a “scien- 
tific” valueless aesthetics. 


STEPHEN C. PEPPER 


University of California, Berkeley 


AESTHETICS. A Study of the Fine Arts in Theory and Practice. 
By JAmes K. FErBLEMAN. New York, Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 
1949. Pp. xi, 463. $5.00. 


This book is an application of axiological realism to the theory and 
practice of the fine arts. Part I sets forth a general philosophy of art. 
Part II discusses some examples of artistic practice. Feibleman’s 
appreciation of artistic phenomena is imaginative, wide-ranging, and 
keen. But his philosophy of art, a footnote to Plato with additions 
drawn chiefly from recent logical theory, seems to me to have serious 
weaknesses, at least as it is presented in this volume. 

Feibleman postulates a metaphysics of possibility (universals, val- 
ues, ideals) and actuality (particulars, events) modeled after Plato’s 
metaphysics of being and becoming, and defines art as a passive record- 
ing of Beauty or of the aesthetic ideal. The artist “is not a creator but 
a discoverer of beautiful things” (p. 4). Art “aims at the deliberate 
apprehension of beauty” (p. 37). These statements suggest a sub- 
jectivist theory of art: art is subjective apprehension. But to all sub- 
jectivism Feibleman is violently opposed. Accordingly, he avers that 
art is the actualization of the aesthetic ideal. But the actualization of 
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an unactualized ideal clearly is a bringing forth of a novel reality 
(actuality), which certainly is one good meaning of creation. Either 
the human being contributes nothing to art except his passive recep- 
tivity, in which case art is subjective, or he makes a genuine active 
contribution, in which case art is not a passive apprehension of Beauty 
or of beautiful things. 

Feibleman’s metaphysics gets in his way on more than one occasion. 
Thus, he asserts that ugliness is not an inhabitant of the realm of possi- 
bility ; it exists only in the realm of actuality (p. 33). Yet, if ugliness is 
not possible, how can it be actual, since “what is actual must have 
been possible, else it could not have become actual” (p. 25) ? 

Apart from his metaphysics, Feibleman’s general theory of art has 
its own special difficulties. The theory might be described as a type of 
formalism. Art is the apprehension of beauty, and beauty is the qualita- 
tive aspect “‘of the perfect relation of parts to whole within a whole” 
(p. 30). Even in this volume, however, the practice of our author 
turned critic steps outside the familiar limitations of this type of doc- 
trine. For example, in a very fine critical discussion of three novels, 
one each by Dostoyevsky, Gide, and Saroyan, Feibleman is concerned 
not so much with the purely formal relations between the parts in these 
works as with the representations of human life and cosmic truth ex- 
pressed in them. Not form but expression is the focus of his critical 
scrutiny. And in general, it seems fairly obvious that there is more of 
artistic value in works of art than the merely formal quality of the 
relations of their parts. Of course, some formalists deny this. But, in 
consistency, they also deny, e.g., that the representation of human 
life is relevant to art, a position that does not, in view of many pas- 
sages, seem open to our author. 

The book contains stimulating chapters on artists and works of art, 
e.g., the chapters on Cézanne and Hamlet, and the three concluding 
chapters on recent art. And Feibleman’s philosophical convictions do 
not seem to me altogether mistaken. His antinominalism and his view 
that aesthetic values are objective appear to me to be sound, if not for 
the reasons given, while the analogy he draws between art form and 
logical structure is certainly valid up to a point. The discussions of 
artistic method throughout the book are interesting, although I believe 
Feibleman attaches an exaggerated importance to a general knowledge 
by artists of his version of artistic method. The book is written with 
vigor and skill, and with a lively interest in practical issues. On the 
whole, it is a challenging treatise and deserves respectful attention, 
however defective one may find its metaphysics or its general theory 
of art and beauty. 


D. W. GoTsHALK 
University of Illinois 
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THE AESTHETIC THEORIES OF FRENCH ARTISTS: 1855 
TO THE PRESENT. By Cuartes E. Gauss. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1949. Pp. ix, 111. $3.00. 


“Each aesthetic has a philosophical background that it reflects,” 
Professor Gauss says. He shows that ideas suggested by science to 
philosophers are taken over by artists. It almost seems that to see what 
an epistemology looks like we should go to the corresponding school of 
painting and that to understand the painting we should turn back to 
the underlying science and philosophy. 

The interest of the impressionists in sunlight and color may well 
have been influenced by the study of optics and by the researches of 
Helmholtz in sensation. The neoimpressionist conception of painting 
as a synthesis of colored spots, lines, light, and shade, does suggest 
positivism: taking the elements of analysis and learning to combine 
them. Painting was becoming like a scientific technique for arriving at 
“a visual scheme of formal relations,’ supposed to be faithful to 
nature, although moving toward free design. But one will wonder 
whether there is in this very impressive exposition of the correlation 
of art with the history of ideas any basis for taste or criticism. The 
suggestion would seem to be that any way of fitting the data of sensa- 
tion into some scheme is as good as another, according to what in- 
fluence happens to reach the painter. 

The author says that Cézanne resisted this way of thinking by 
trying to get at the essential or primary qualities of nature which he 
identified with “volumes and the recessive juxtaposition of planes,” 
and indicated by color, light, and shade. Thus the aesthetic object be- 
came for him a hypothetical transcription of the natural object for 
purposes of two-dimensional representation. Yet we are not told that 
this approach to painting is in itself conducive to better work. We are 
simply informed that now the abstractions of the artist become analo- 
gous to the mathematical procedures given priority in science. And 
we learn that the Cubist concern with “real objects” as a conceptual 
system of appearances is coincidental with Whitehead and Russell’s 
“conception of the world of physics as a construction rather than an 
inference,” and has a counterpart in the new positivism of Poincaré 
and the new rationalism of Meyerson. We are shown a parallel be- 
tween the intuitionism of Bergson and the shift of the Symbolist school 
from interest in outer reality toward that of the artist’s soul. Sur- 
realism is presented as an exaggeration of this shift, under Freudian 
influence. 

We are led to the conclusion: “The problems of the painter are the 
problems of the philosopher, the enigmas of our knowledge of the 
external world.” But are we to believe that the painter is seriously 
working at epistemology? Or does he simply illustrate some of its 
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theories? And to what extent, if any, does the aesthetic value of his 
paint on canvas depend upon the theory back of it? Although Professor 
Gauss does not attempt to answer such questions in this book he has 
richly raised them. And he has mentioned “free design” as if it might 
be the key. 


VAN METER AMES 
University of Cincinnati 


PHILOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL 
SCIENCE. By HERMANN WEYL. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1949. Pp. x, 311. $5.00. 


Professor Hermann Weyl is a mathematical physicist with a place 
in history. At a time when Relativity was an enigma to all but a score 
or so of scientists, he was a pioneer in the attempts to extend the Gen- 
eral Theory to cover electro-magnetic phenomena: the fact that these 
attempts were partly inconclusive does not detract from the originality 
and grasp displayed in his work. 

The book under review is, however, not itself a work of mathematics 
or physics. It is one of philosophy, in fact an expanded translation of 
Professor Weyl’s contribution to Oldenbourg’s Handbuch der Philoso- 
phie (1927). As such, it is exceedingly difficult to classify and criticize. 
In the original essay (the author says) he tried to expound the philo- 
sophical problems arising out of mathematics and natural science with 
“equal stress on both the systematic and historical aspects of philoso- 
phy.” Now this was a large job for anyone to tackle, and especially so 
for a man whose philosophising must have been at best a spare-time 
activity. In consequence, we ought to expect no more than we get: 
that is to say, the philosophical reflections of a man who has had time 
to read extensively over a wide range of subjects, but whose real 
talent is decidedly a mathematical one. 

The width of his reading is immediately obvious from his manifold 
quotations, allusions, and references. It is less obvious that these 
allusions are much to the point. It is surely only confusing, for exam 
ple, to write (p. 46) as though Aristotle, when he talked of “being” 
and “becoming,” had in mind at all the sorts of problems with which 
mathematical “set theory” is concerned. Nor does it help one to under- 
stand which exactly of the many possible problems he is preparing to 
discuss under the title “Freedom, Purposiveness” (p. 208) when his 
opening paragraph brings in Homer, the Eddas, Kismet, Calvin, 
Hobbes, Descartes, and God. The initial fusillade of great names (the 
“historic aspect of philosophy,” perhaps) here leads on to an amalgam 
of incoherencies : 
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By exhibiting the freedom of the will in the theoretical acts of affirmation and 
denial, Descartes succeeds in bringing out with great clarity the decisive point 
in the problem of freedom: when with clear reason I judge that 2 + 2 = 4, this 
actual judgment does not make itself within me through blind natural causality 
(a view which would eliminate thought as something which I mean).... Nor is 
it a question of groundless, blind or arbitrary decisions. We are confronted, 
rather, with the fact that the realm of Being is not closed with respect to its deter- 
mining factors, but that in the ego, where Meaning and Being are merged in 
indissoluble union, it is open towards Meaning. 

It is not that there is nothing here to be said: it is that, as a mathe- 
matician, Professor Wey] can only struggle in the attempt to express it 
clearly. 

It would be unfair to pick on Professor Weyl’s treatment of the 
“free-will’” problem alone for criticism, since this represents the 
furthest point in his excursion into philosophy. What about the things 
nearer home? Here again, alas, he is seriously bound, to quote his own 
disclaimer, “by the German literary and philosophical tradition in 
which I had grown up.” He has absorbed the preconceptions and 
jargon of German philosophers from Leibniz through Kant to Husserl, 
without apparently getting under the skin of their arguments, still less 
standing aside and recognizing their preconceptions for what they are. 
The resulting discussion has a decidedly warmed-up flavor : everything 
comes out in other people’s technical terms. 

Professor Weyl has a good deal to say about the construction of 
axiom systems, which is interesting and thorough as mathematics, 
without approaching the lucidity of, say, W. K. Clifford’s exposition in 
The Common Sense of the Exact Sciences. But when it comes to the 
central philosophical issue (the relation between these artificial axiom 
systems and mathematics as we learn it in application) we are given 
neither a coherent historical account of the way in which the issue has 
been dealt with, nor any clear discussion of it in present-day terms. 
Professor Weyl remains a pure mathematician at heart, and “pure 
mathematics,” he says, “acknowledges but one condition for truth, and 
that an irremissible one, namely consistency” (p. 27). Of course, he 
admits, “since construction means action, one does not get along with 
formulas alone ; some practical rule of inference that tells how to handle 
the formulas is needed” (p. 17), but he does not enquire at all into 
the sort of “rule of inference’ — to accept the questionable phrase for 
the moment — which could be spoken of as serving this purpose. His 
Kantian background suggests to him, indeed, that no such enquiry 
can be profitable: ““That which distinguishes the real points in space 
from number triads or other interpretations of geometry one can only 
know (kennen) by immediate intuitive perception. ...The idea of iso- 
morphism demarcates the self-evident insurmountable boundary of 
cognition” (pp. 25-26). About the difference between the “points” of 
Euclid’s geometrical calculus and “points” as we talk of them in or- 
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dinary affairs (“Drive to the point 20 miles southeast of New Haven, 
where the highway runs along the seashore’’) he is not prepared to say 
anything : we can only hope to spot the difference, he suggests, by in- 
tuition! (“Intuition” and “cognition” are given a lot of other jobs to 
do as well, on pages 19, 33, 37-38, 40-41, 61, etc., which it is hard to 
reconcile.) From his uncritical approach here and elsewhere it seems 
that he has never gone very deeply into the philosophy of mathematics 
—and there is no reason why he should have: otherwise he could 
hardly have taken at their face value such naive questions as that of 
Brouwer (p. 61), as to the “whereabouts” of wiskundige exactheid 
(“Is it ‘on’ the paper or ‘in’ our heads ?’’). And this impression is con- 
firmed when, as he does occasionally, he volunteers an original philo- 
sophical suggestion of his own: “Were I to name the most fundamental 
mathematical facts I should probably begin with the fact that the 
counting of a set of elements leads to the same number in whatever 
order one picks up its elements” (p. 84); for he who finds himself 
wondering at this “fact” can hardly have begun to reflect on the logical 
status of the propositions of mathematics. 

Perhaps we should regard this book as an object lesson. It can 
teach us, firstly, that no professional metaphysician need surpass in 
obscurity a scientist talking off his own ground: “The penetration of 
the This (here-now) and the Thus is the general form of conscious- 
ness. A thing exists only in the indissoluble unity of intuition and sen- 
sation, through the superimposition of continuous extension and con- 
tinuous quality” (p. 130). It also shows us what a specious profundity 
can be given to truisms by decking them out in elaborate and mis- 
placed scientific metaphors : “The objective world simply is, it does not 
happen. Only to the gaze of my consciousness, crawling upwards along 
the life-line of my body, does a section of this world come to life as a 
fleeting image in space which continuously changes in time” (p. 116). 

(Those who possess the German edition of this book may like to 
know of the subjects discussed in the Appendices to the English edi- 
tion. These are: Godel’s theorem, the mathematical theory of aggre- 
gates, quantum physics and causality, and the physical theories of 
valency, of gene structure, and of general evolution. ) 


STEPHEN TOULMIN 
King’s College, Cambridge, England 


MODERN SCIENCE AND ITS PHILOSOPHY. By Puitipp 
Frank. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 
1949. Pp. viii, 324. $4.50. 

The reader who is familiar with Professor Frank’s writings will 
find nothing new in this volume. All of the material has already ap- 
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peared elsewhere, eight of the chapters in the author’s earlier Between 
Physics and Philosophy, now no longer available, and the remaining 
eight in various periodicals. As is usually the case with such compila- 
tions, there is a certain amount of repetition among the essays, and 
the organizing principle of the book is not too well defined. Although 
the framework is that of logical empiricism, the topics which are 
analyzed from this point of view vary from an estimation of the sig- 
nificance of Soviet philosophy to a statement of a program for teach- 
ing science in American universities. 

Consistent with the thesis of logical empiricism Frank argues that 
physics, if properly understood, commits one to no metaphysics what- 
soever. “The task of physics is only to find symbols among which 
there exist rigorously valid relations, and which can be assigned 
uniquely to our experiences” (p. 118). From this point of view he 
examines and criticizes the conclusions of Jeans, Bavink, Lenin, Wenzl, 
Eddington, and others, who attempt to show that modern science sup- 
ports an idealistic, a materialistic, a deterministic, a voluntaristic, or 
some other type of metaphysical outlook. All of these attempts, he ar- 
gues, are based upon the misconception that there are two kinds of 
truth — philosophical and scientific—the former being defined in 
terms of self-evidence and being measured by some sort of accord 
with common sense, and the latter being merely a description of ex- 
periences from which predictions of further experiences can be de- 
duced. Science has properly to do only with the latter, but the history 
of thought shows that time after time philosophers have taken over the 
empirical generalizations of science which have proven adequate for a 
given period but are later abandoned with the progress of knowledge, 
made them into fixed, a priori principles, and constructed elaborate 
metaphysical systems, using these precarious principles as foundation 
material. This fact explains not only the erroneous character of such 
metaphysical systems, but also the fact that philosophers and scientists 
so often disagree on the merits of a new theory. 

One wishes that the author might have selected some more note- 
worthy examples of the view he is trying to refute. A college freshman 
has no difficulty poking holes in the arguments of Jeans and Edding- 
ton. Whitehead might have offered stiffer opposition. But, what is 
more important, the conception of metaphysics which Frank here pre- 
supposes is more or less foreign to current American thought. Our 
concern with “scientific” metaphysics and with the use of logical and 
analytic methods in the construction of such a world view implies that 
science may — indeed, as a pervasive aspect of experience must — 
contribute something to an adequate metaphysical outlook. Frank is 
not the only one of the logical empiricists who has found it difficult to 
shake off the notion that all metaphysics is German metaphysics in the 
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grand style. Once this misconception has been pointed out we are in 
a better position to sympathize with the metaphysical antipathies of the 
logical empiricists, but we must also discount their arguments accord- 
ingly. 

The book strengthens the feeling often expressed that logical em- 
piricism is itself a metaphysics. The title of the book suggests that the 
author may realize this. But if this is the case science does have meta- 
physical implications after all, for the argument of the book claims to 
show that logical empiricism is the only philosophical view compatible 
with modern science. 

One excellent feature of the book deserves mention. There is a fifty- 
page historical introduction devoted to the origin and growth of the 
Vienna Circle, with a fairly detailed discussion of ideas, books, and 
men influencing the development. This is valuable both in under- 
standing the movement and in appraising it in the present scene. 


A. CorNELIUS BENJAMIN 
University of Missouri 


; 


COSMOGONY. By CuristiAN EHRENFELS. Translated from the 
German by MiLprep Focut. New York, Comet Press, Inc., 1948. 
Pp. 223. No price given. 

Although this book illustrates a type of problem and a kind of 
thinking more or less foreign to the spirit and content of American 
philosophy, it has an appeal which the reviewer finds difficult to ex- 
plain. In general the reasoning is complicated, often to the point of 
unintelligibility. Yet, on the other hand, there are some extremely 
subtle arguments which are presented in the most lucid and convincing 
manner. No doubt the book pleases partly because of the sense of relief 
which the reader experiences when he discovers that, in spite of the 
intricate reasoning employed by the author, the final cosmogonic hy- 
pothesis in terms of which he succeeds in explaining the world is dis- 
armingly simple. Certainly, in view of what is really established by 
the author, he is overstating his position when he affirms that “no 
more has been asserted than could also be proved” (p. 187), and that 
he has adhered to the principle of “scientific exactness.” Both proof 
and exactness are almost impossible to achieve in these areas. But some 
of the appeal which the book seems to have may lie in the fact that even 
if we reject the author’s cosmogonic hypothesis we must accept the 
significant truths of descriptive cosmology on which it is based. Ehren- 
fels does call our attention to some important and pervasive features 
of our universe, and offers some genuine insights with regard to the 
nature of time and evolution, the kinds of form, the relations between 
mind and matter, and the nature of necessity and of the rationalistic 
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prejudices connected with it. But, granting all this, there is some reason 
to doubt, in spite of the author’s claim to the contrary, that his hy- 
pothesis really explains the universe in any significant sense of the 
word. 

An examination of “cosmic physiognomy,” he argues, discloses the 
need for two opposing principles in explaining the world — one, heno- 
genic, which is the source of all active influencing, of all inner neces- 
sity, and of all order and form; the other, chaotogenic, which is the 
source of all diversity, plurality, and irregularity. The form-giving 
principle is identified with God and proves to be “psychoidal” in na- 
ture. As a consequence, we human beings can be shown to be parts of 
the divine inner life and therefore colaborers with God in his works. 
The opposing principle is itself without ground and cause, is neither a 
thing nor a collection of things, is unnamable, discontinuous, and un- 
perceivable ; to assert its existence is to dispute the universal validity 
of the law causation, but not the presence of causality and the caused. 
The world itself, because of the interplay of these two principles, is 
amphigenic, and the main task of philosophical explanation is that of 
showing how every aspect of the universe is to be accounted for in 
terms of some resolution of these opposing forces. 

The world began when the form-giving principle succeeded in over- 
coming the passive resistance offered by the principle of chaos. The 
first act of creation released all future ones. The second epoch in the 
history of the cosmos was the creation of living organisms, with their 
psychical natures. By this time the henogenic element was already 
dominant and was able to bestow on living organisms the form-giving 
capacity. The most recent cosmic epoch began when man became goal 
conscious ; thus teleological determination arose late in the develop- 
ment of the universe, and for this reason the universe cannot itself be 
explained in teleological terms. 

Space does not permit even mention of the many arguments de- 
signed to establish the validity of this hypothesis. A sample may serve 
to suggest the author’s mode of approach. Why, he asks, is the uni- 
verse not to be explained in teleological terms? The answer is given 
by means of an imaginative experiment in which we try to picture to 
ourselves a universe just like ours except that in it the time process 
is reversed. Such a world would be so strange and so unlikely that we 
could account for it only on the supposition that someone had de- 
signed it that way; hence we use a teleological explanation only as a 
last resort, and when all other modes fail. Suppose we then return, 
armed with this principle, to our actual universe. We immediately 
realize that its extreme credibility is due largely to the fact that we do 


not feel any obligation whatsoever to account for it in terms of a teleo- 
logical explanation. 
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The book is hard reading, in spite of the excellence of the transla- 
tion. But it merits careful study on the grounds both of the metaphysi- 
cal insights which it contains and of the good illustration of the specu- 
lative method which it offers. 


A. CorNELIUS BENJAMIN 
University of Missouri 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SYMBOLIC LOGIC. By Avice AmBrosE 
and Morris Lazerow1Tz. New York, Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1948. 
Pp. x, 310. $5.00. 


Within the last decade a number of good textbooks on symbolic logic 
have been published. A teacher of the subject who can already choose 
between books by Baylis and Bennett, Cooley, Quine, Reichenbach, and 
Tarski might question the need for another on the same subject. But 
this new introduction has one conspicuous merit which is absent from 
other and more ambitious texts; the authors say they have made no 
attempt to “win the interest of the expert by innovations of an ad- 
vanced nature” and they have followed this policy with admirable self- 
restraint. The beginner who uses this book’can do so in the assurance 
that he is being offered nothing that would not be universally accept- 
able to experts. Anybody who works through it carefully will have a 
thorough knowledge of the elements of the propositional calculus and a 
useful introduction to the notation of propositional functions and 
classes, with applications to syllogistic theory. These topics are handled 
with outstanding thoroughness and precision. I am sorry that the 
authors thought fit to say nothing of the history of the subject or to give 
even a glimpse of the logical paradoxes and the other mysteries that 
lie ahead. But within the limitations of their own plan they have pro- 
duced a first-rate textbook which deserves to be widely used. 

The book is most handsomely printed. 


Max BLack 
Cornell University 


INTRODUCTION TO REALISTIC PHILOSOPHY. By Joun 
Wip. New York and London, Harper & Brothers, 1948. Pp. xi, 
516. $4.50. 

In this substantial volume, Professor Wild attempts “to provide the 
modern student and general reader with a sympathetic introduction to 
the basic concepts and principles of classical, realistic philosophy” 
(p. ix). The concepts and principles here presented are drawn in the 
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main from Plato, Aristotle, St. Augustine, and St. Thomas, but the 
author has elaborated upon these views, in some instances has ex- 
tended them considerably, and has provided an abundance of up-to- 
date illustrations and applications which should help to hold the in- 
terest of the contemporary student. 

Wild takes the basic tenets of realism to be: “(1) There is a world 
of real existence which men have not made or constructed; (2) this 
real existence can be known by the human mind; and (3) such knowl- 
edge is the only reliable guide to human conduct, individual and social” 
(p. 6). These tenets themselves may not seem particularly controver- 
sial, but they involve consequences, according to Wild, which many 
philosophers have denied. One of the more important of these conse- 
quences is epistemological, concerning the status of the experienced 
qualities or “sensible species” by means of which we perceive material 
things. The realist, according to Wild, will hold that these really exist 
“in” the external things. “Quality exists in the extramental world, as 
well as the quantitative structure measured by scientific techniques” 
(p. 417). The flower is yellow not merely in the sense that it can cause 
an observer to experience a yellow quality ; the quality itself is there in 
the flower and is “carried by physical energy to the organ” which per- 
ceives it (p. 416). Thus the so-called secondary qualities are “just as 
real and as independent of the mind” as the so-called primary quali- 
ties (p. 417). The denial of this, according to Wild, leads to subjectiv- 
ism and hence to a denial of the basic tenets of realistic philosophy. 
And the hypothesis of dualism is absurd; “how can that which is 
purely quantitative and lacking all quality cause quality?” (p. 416). 
The flower cannot serve to cause a yellow quality in me unless the 
quality is also in the flower. One of the difficulties of this view, of 
course, is that it seems to entail that the pain is in the knife which cuts 
and possibly also that the whiskey, in Santayana’s phrase, lies dead 
drunk in the bottle. Wild does not discuss these difficulties. Despite 
this, however, the chapter entitled “Sensory Cognition” seems to me 
to be excellent and worth further elaboration. 

The book includes a lengthy analysis of causation and change, some 
of which the student may find difficult. The author discusses some of 
the “current misconceptions of causation,” one of which is the view 
that the cause is temporally prior to the effect. “The cutting of the 
orange (cause) does not temporally precede the orange’s being cut (ef- 
fect)”’ (p. 303). The cutting of the orange and its being cut, though 
not separate, are said to be distinct aspects of one process. Similarly, 
“Germany’s invasion of the Netherlands is not the same as Holland’s 
being invaded by Germany” (p. 304) ; the former is the cause of the 
latter. On this view, apparently, given any cause (e.g., the building 
of a house) one can readily deduce its effect (the house’s being built) 
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and conversely. But — in Wild’s terminology — given the result (the 
finished house) one cannot deduce all of its efficient courses (the car- 
penter sawing wood, etc.). Possibly some of those who say the cause 
precedes the effect in time have meant by “effect” what Wild means 
by “result.” Wild’s treatment of change includes an interesting dis- 
cussion of evolution and the present state of western culture (he refers 
approvingly to Toynbee and Lecomte du Nowy) and carries him to a 
defense of the Thomistic argument for the first cause and finally to a 
deduction of the “entitative” and “operational” attributes of God. 

Perhaps the most original and challenging contribution of the book 
is Wild’s detailed treatment of political philosophy and social ethics. 
Liberals may be inclined to fear some of his principles, e.g., that “the 
common good,” which is the final cause of social life, is not a sum- 
mation of individual goods, not the good of a “mere particular collec- 
tion,” but is rather “something sui generis” which is “based on a true 
universal, the good of all, that which is essentially good for man as 
such, abstracting from what is accidental and contingent” (p. 190). 
But this is not totalitarianism, according to Wild ; the common good is 
a moral and purposive whole, not a substantial one. Moreover, most 
liberals, I think, would endorse the applications which Wild makes of 
these principles. (See, e.g., pp. 225-257.) He defends the theory that 
“natural law” is the foundation of morality, but, unlike many pro- 
ponents of this theory, he does not use it to defend the status quo or 
outmoded ways of life. It is a “law of nature,” for example, that the 
present-day nation-state should be supplanted by a world community ; 
“this world community is prescribed by nature itself as the most ade- 
quate mode of sustaining human life on this planet, and our neglect 
of this prescription is punished by the imposition of natural sanctions, 
such as national competition, aggression, and war” (p. 203). It is 
unfortunate, I think, that Wild did not undertake a more detailed de- 
fense of the concepts of “natural law” and “man’s true nature” against 
the sort of objections which have been urged by Dewey and his fol- 
lowers, for these objections are almost certain to trouble many contem- 
porary readers. 

This is a book which will produce extreme reactions. It is intended 
to be partisan. The author has little use for Descartes, Kant, idealism, 
and positivism (though he shares with the proponents of the latter a 
sense of “the need for exact analysis and empirical verification” [p. 
35]) ; his treatment of these rival doctrines is sometimes angry and is 
not likely to convert those who already subscribe to them. But the book 
is a useful and comprehensive introduction to the positive content of 
“realistic philosophy.” No student is likely to complain that he is get- 
ting problems rather than solutions. One finds here a unified body of 
doctrine pertaining to theoretical and social ethics, to the philosophy 
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of nature and religion, and to the theory of knowledge and “philo- 
sophical anthropology.” (Metaphysics, however, is omitted “because of 
its greater abstractness and difficulty” [p. xi].) The book should 
stimulate an interest in the great philosophical classics and convey 
that this “realistic philosophy,” ancient as it is, is applicable to the 
philosophical problems of the modern world. There is a useful glos- 
sary of technical terms and, at the end of each chapter, a list of sug- 
gested readings, realistic and otherwise. 


RoperickK M. CHISHOLM 
Brown University 


PHASES OF THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. By Meyrick H. Carre. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1949. Pp. xix, 392. $7.75. 


In this treatise Mr. Carré undertakes the formidable task of writing 
a history of thought in England from the beginning of the Christian 
era to the end of the nineteenth century. Two of his major preoccupa- 
tions are the bridging of gaps between medieval and modern studies 
and the giving of due regard to thinkers who are either Englishmen by 
birth or who having been born on the Continent spend a major portion 
of their years of teaching and reflection in England. Although the 


author does not explicitly say so, he seems aware of a tendency on 
the part of many, because of the studies of medieval works which have 
come out of France, Germany, Spain, and Italy, to regard early Euro- 
pean thought as purely continental in origin and development. 


Mr. Carré duly acknowledges a common Catholic intellectual activi- 
ty throughout Europe until the sixteenth century, a free movement of 
scholars from center to center of learning, and the minuteness of the 
effect of national boundaries upon the commonwealth of medieval 
learning and publication. He also admits that Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham “were not centres in which the fundamental controversies of 
the Middle Ages were most powerfully and most clearly debated.” 
Nevertheless he contends for a distinctive development of major philo- 
sophical issues in the English Schools and affirms with vigor that “at 
many junctures in the history of [medieval] thought English scholars 
made decisive contributions to philosophical or theological theory.”” In 
developing English themes he relies on the contributions of the Italian 
Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, and the works of an imposing 
array of Englishmen, among these, Bede, “the greatest scholar of the 
Dark Ages,” Adelard of Bath, John of Salisbury, Robert Grosseteste, 
Roger Bacon, Robert Kilwardby, John Peckham, John Duns Scotus 
(from the north), and William of Ockham. 

While Mr. Carré’s study includes informed references to curricula 
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in medieval schools and to the preservation and translations of texts 
by Jewish and Arabian scholars, it is not a history either of learning 
or of education, but the story of English philosophy. Stressing con- 
tinuities which derive their major significance from orientations by 
earlier Christian thinkers, the book is medieval in emphasis. In outline 
its content runs as follows: The first and commanding chapter is an 
accounting of certain factors in Christian theology. These, according 
to the author, embrace Hebrew, Christian, and Greek contributions 
and are seen to dominate and to determine many, if indeed not all, of 
the questions which appear in subsequent philosophic inquiry. Then 
follow in turn a treatment of Augustinianism, mainly according to An- 
selm ; the impact of rediscovered Greek science on the ideas of philoso- 
phers like Adelard of Bath and John of Salisbury ; the development of 
Aristotelianism in its varied and complex phases; the revolt against 
both Augustinianism and Aristotelianism with the advance of nomin- 
alism ; certain eclectic philosophies which result from the revival of 
classical culture and from ecclesiastical changes; the “revolutionary” 
systems of the seventeenth century ; and types of naturalism, material- 
ism, skepticism, together with alternatives to these by Scottish realists, 
and by Platonic, Kantian, and Hegelian idealists. The several sections 
of the work are filled with paraphrases and interpretations designed to 
exemplify and elaborate continuities of thought. 

Between German idealism with which the history ends and the 
Augustinian realism with which its distinctively philosophic exposition 
begins “there is,” concludes the author, “little direct connexion.” 
“But,” he holds, “there are remarkable affinities, especially with the 
heterodox Arabian forms of Augustinianism. The close of our survey 
will awaken echoes of Anselm and Roger Bacon.” Mr. Carré’s interest 
in these and comparable affinities is inherent in his concern to trace 
continuities throughout the long and complex history of English 
thought. At every turn of his story he takes pains to affirm that he is 
not writing a merely chronological tale of philosophies but a continuous 
history of philosophic reflection. He dismisses as “narrow” the claim 
that “the real beginning of English philosophy is to be dated from 
Bacon’s break with Scholasticism”; reiterates the contention that 
thinkers cannot be well understood apart from the assumptions, rea- 
sons, and conclusions of their predecessors ; and argues that a know]l- 
edge of ideas “far back” in history is required to throw appropriate 
light on the postulates and topics of contemporary inquiry. 

The first of the continuities which he elaborates is “an inheritance 
of Hebraic-Christian theology and of Neo-Platonic metaphysics.” This 
concerns revealed truth of the being and authority of God. Reflection 
upon it has postulated “a design of principles,’ moral, metaphysical, 
teleological. Always ubiquitous, it is most readily seen in the many- 
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sided Augustinianism which persists “from the treatises of Anselm to 
the Gifford Lectures.” It is active when opposed by naturalists and 
skeptics ; and it continuously gives point and direction to the investi- 
gation of such topics as being, knowledge, truth, substance, causation, 
development. Three other continuities serve to sustain the movement 
of the author’s main argument. These are Augustinianism, Aristotel-' 
ianism, Newtonianism. 

There are several ways of writing a continuous history of philosophy. 
One of these is dialectical in character. In its case thought proceeds 
from thesis to thesis, selected according to the author’s choice of analy- 
sis and reconstruction of texts and dogmas, and finally reaches a con- 
clusion in a logically inclusive synthesis. Another method is the ex- 
emplary repetition in successive periods of history of a pattern made 
manifest at the beginning. The former of these two tends to a distortion 
of the ideas of individual authors whose works become mere “mo- 
ments” in a movement towards terminal presuppositions. The latter 
makes for a disregard of such qualifications and complications of doc- 
trine as may appear relatively late in time. Mr. Carré employs neither 
of these methods. When he introduces in turn Augustinianism, Aristo- 
telianism, and Newtonianism he exhibits what he takes to be their 
respective basic metaphysical and epistemological tenets and only 
gradually does he bring into his history stage by stage, as appropriate 
occasions arise, the complications of three threefold patterns. The 
result is, in his case, as he admits, that the three titles come to “embrace 
far more than the doctrines of Augustine, Aristotle and Newton.” This 
fact acknowledged, he informs the reader that he employs the titles as 
means to indicate certain “persistent manners of thought” which are 
to be found “at many levels of generality and in reference to various 
provinces.” The historical variants of these continuities are many. How 
thoroughly the author includes the more significant designs in the pat- 
tern of each is a question on which readers will hardly agree. This 
reviewer would have welcomed, for instance, a fuller elaboration of 
Augustinian and Aristotelian theories of knowledge. Such a question 
as whether in the epistemology of Augustine and his followers causality 
applies to the act, as distinct from the content, of cognition seems 
crucial to an understanding of both Augustinianism and Cartesianism, 
English or otherwise. One wonders, again, whether the difficulties 
which ensue from a construing of the cognitive process, after the 
Aristotelian manner, in terms of efficient causation does not land Locke 
in a doctrine of representative perception. These, however, are re- 
flections by the way. 

The author is aware of the problems which beset the confining of 
the philosophic story within the orbit of “enduring intellectual tradi- 
tions.” He admits the necessity, in the nature of the case, for a sup- 
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pression of doctrinal details, of qualifications of argument, and of 
motivations of inquiry. He refuses to esteem dangerous the likelihood 
that many of his foremost authors will disappear in “moments” of 
on-going “continuous” history. The philosophers which he marshals 
in the latter half of his book especially seem to be not individual think- 
ers but tokens to remind the reader that intellectual tendencies — of a 
limited sort — are in operation. As a consequence, the later chapters 
exhibit more “thought” than thinking. In the attempt to hold fast to 
prescribed continuities — by now somewhat dim in outline and vague 
in direction — much of the breadth and the depth and the originality 
of post-Reformation English philosophy is left unrecorded. Many of 
its more vital offspring — we refer here to ideas and systems, and not 
to persons—disappear by the way. Of those accorded a place of habita- 
tion, companionship, and repose, some find the dwellings too unvaried 
and the quarters too cramped. Others show but meager affinities with 
the exemplary ancestors whose ways and features they are presumed 
to inherit. The nomenclatures assigned to some fit loosely and a little 
equivocally. The several naturalisms, Baconian, Epicurean, and other, 
rest rather fitfully under a common cover, Newtonianism ! 

Mr. Carré’s book is distinctive both in its exclusions and inclusions. 
The former are contingent upon a striving for continuity ; the latter are 
the product of informed scholarship. The author has performed a dif- 
ficult task and set down his conclusions in graceful and most readable 
prose. If his emphases within the limits imposed by him on his treat- 
ment of materials will not satisfy all of his readers, none can fail to 
acknowledge his contributions to the history of philosophy out of a 
bibliographical knowledge which is neither scanty nor commonplace. 
In his account of seventeenth century thought, to mention but one in- 
stance, the relatively little used — by historians of philosophy, that is 
— works of George Downham, Samuel Smith, Edward Brerewood, 
Joseph Glanvil, Benjamin Whichcote, John Wallis, John Wilkins, 
Johnathan Goddard, Seth Ward, John Webster, and John Sergeant 
serve to bring meaning to the better known doctrines of Gilbert, 
Hobbes, Bacon, Cudworth, Locke, More, and Newton. Throughout 
his treatise Mr. Carré has succeeded well in an avowed purpose to 
make his readers aware that there are more philosophic thinkers in 
British history than Bacon, Locke, Hume, Mill, and Bradley and that 
many fertile fields of British philosophic writings still await the culti- 
vation of expositors and commentators. 


Futton H. ANDERSON 
University of Toronto 
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REASON AND EXPERIENCE. By W. H. Watsu. Oxford, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1947. Pp. viii, 260. $4.25. 


How is knowledge possible ? In particular, how are synthetic a priori 
judgments possible? These Kantian questions form the central theme 
of this clearly and simply written book. To answer them in a manner 
satisfactory to Mr. Walsh requires a study of the conflict between 
rationalism and empiricism, and more particularly of certain doctrines 
of Hume, Kant, and Hegel. Having defined the basic issues between 
empiricism and rationalism, the author considers and finds wanting 
such resolutions of the conflict as those embodied in theories of intel- 
lectual intuition, or in the Kantian theory of the a priori. He then goes 
on to distinguish between the rationalist interpretation of the latter 
theory, which finds the source of synthetic a priori knowledge in rea- 
son, and the empirical interpretation, which ascribes it to Hume’s non- 
rational faculty of the imagination. The work thus includes a com- 
mentary on several central features of the Critique of Pure Reason, 
supplemented by a discussion of related views of Hume and Hegel. 

The upshot of these studies is the formulation of an epistemological 
theory of his own, which Mr. Walsh describes alternatively as either a 
“moderate rationalism” or a “modified empiricism.” The latter will 
concede that the intellect has a “logical” as well as a “real” function ; 
the former, that in its logical use the intellect can form only analytic 
judgments and can carry out only formal inferences. In sum, concepts 
(including those basic concepts, the categories) are of real significance 
“only when they are referred to particulars,” and since “the intellect 
cannot produce particulars from itself, our rationalism rests on an 
empiricist basis.” In virtue of this “double doctrine of analytic and 
synthetic a priori knowledge” the author holds that his theory “‘opens 
the way to a resurrection of metaphysics understood in the modest 
sense of a science of the presuppositions of experience” (p. I9I). 

For those presuppositions of experience and knowledge, embodied 
as they are in a species of synthetic a priori judgments, Mr. Walsh 
proposes the new designation of “prescriptive judgments.” .Over 
against these may be set, as well as analytic a priori judgments, what 
Kant called synthetic a posteriori judgments, for which a better name 
would be, perhaps, factual or empirical judgments. On this view pre- 
scriptive judgments serve to formulate the conditions, the categorial 
principles, to which both other types of judgment must conform. They 
are the preconditions of all experience and all knowledge. 

But at this point Mr. Walsh’s argument takes a rather peculiar turn. 
The fundamental concepts or categories, together with the prescriptive 
judgments, which, as he holds, comprise the ultimate criteria by which 
we estimate rationality, “cannot,” he urges, “be pronounced either 
rational or irrational.” The “ultimates by which we estimate rationality 
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...clearly cannot be used to measure themselves” (p. 183). That we 
think in terms of these ultimate presuppositions “is a contingent fact, 
which we can describe according to taste as a truth about human 
nature [cf. Hume] or a truth about human reason [cf. Kant]” (p. 
184). 

What troubles Mr. Walsh and, as he sees it, forces him to this 
rather unsatisfactory conclusion, is (a) the at least partial failure of 
Hegel’s grandiose attempt to justify to ways of reason by the dialectical 
method, and (b) the contentions of Collingwood in his. Essay on Meta- 
physics and of C. I. Lewis, to the effect that categorial principles or 
“prescriptive judgments” are neither true nor false, but merely con- 
ventional, or the product of arbitrary choice. 

In the end, however, he finds a possible way out of this impasse by 
assigning to metaphysics the task of discovering the most comprehen- 
sive and the most adequate set of such principles. To satisfy these 
criteria of comprehensiveness and adequacy would be to establish a 
system of principles which would “not so much destroy as embrace its 
rivals,” and one which would “see things from the departmental stand- 
point as well as in their totality” (p. 247). Hence it would be to attain 
a truly “synoptic view of all experience and all knowledge,” such as 
some at least of the great philosophers have aimed at; but it would 
also be to abandon as insoluble or unreal many of the more recondite 
and abstruse problems which have occupied so much of the energy of 
those same thinkers. 

With a “moderate rationalism” of this sort the reviewer has a cer- 
tain amount of sympathy. The question asks itself, however, how far 
such a doctrine may lay claim to superiority over what are to Mr. 
Walsh the unpalatable doctrines of Lewis and Collingwood. Even 
granting that a set of prescriptive judgments answering to the above 
criteria actually could be formulated, how much further should we 
really be? Only to the point where the one set would in principle super- 
sede all its competitors — but presumably still confronted with the 
inescapable qualification that this outcome is a “contingent fact” ulti- 
mately deriving from our “human nature,” which is neither wholly 
rational nor wholly irrational. 

To the present writer, at least, this is a most perplexing tangle of 
ideas. It is fairly easy to follow the lines of thought Mr. Walsh rejects, 
and also to follow him in his rejection of them; but when it turns out 
that for conventionalism and arbitrariness he would substitute contin- 
gency of human nature, one’s brain begins to whirl. In the last analysis, 
what is the real difference — save perhaps that such contingency is 
more paradoxical, being a species of rationalism on a nonrational base ? 

In addition to this general metaphysical objection, there are more 
specific objections concerning certain details of the associated episte- 
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mology, such as the thesis that “the intellect’”’ has a “logical” as dis- 
tinct from a “real” use, and in particular that analytic a priori judg- 
ments constitute a distinct class of judgments. In other words, the 
author seems to cling, against his own better insight, to an obsolete 
faculty psychology, which leads him, on occasion, to distinguish sharp- 
ly between reason or the intellect on the one hand, and passive or non- 
rational sense experience on the other — quite in the fashion of the 
rejected traditional rationalism and empiricism. One may suspect that 
adherence to epistemology as a branch of philosophy has something to 
do with this state of affairs — for what is epistemology other than a 
misguided and outmoded attempt to deal with issues which properly 
pertain to the province of either psychology or logic or metaphysics? 
Just as Mr. Walsh, following Kant, repudiates metaphysics when un- 
derstood in the old rationalistic sense of the word, should he not also 
repudiate the epistemology which is but the counterpart of that meta- 
physics? And would not this course lead to a more truly moderate 
rationalism, which would overcome the alleged contingency of human 
nature by help of the doctrine that categories and fundamental prin- 
ciples expressive of that rationalism are immanent in experience as a 
whole — in the very “nature of things” of which human nature is an 
integral part — as progressively disclosed to scientific and philosophi- 
cal investigation ? 


H. R. SMART 
Cornell University 


SOCRATIC METHOD AND CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY. Se- 
lected Essays by LEonarp NeEtson. Translated by Tuomas K. 
Brown III. Foreword by Branp BLANSHARD. Introduction by 
Jutius Krart. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1949. Pp. xxii, 
211. $3.75. 


Leonard Nelson was born in 1882 and taught at the University of 
Gottingen for eighteen years prior to his death in 1927. He wrote 
extensively on ethics, epistemology, the methodology of science, meta- 
physics, and the philosophy of law. Julius Kraft introduces this volume 
of his selected essays as “the beginning of a comprehensive effort to 
bring to the attention of the English-speaking world the work of a 
creative German philosopher which, up to now, has been generally 
unknown.” 

The characteristic of Nelson’s thought that appeals to Kraft and, 
as is made clear in the foreword, to Brand Blanshard, is his convic- 
tion that a rational ethics and metaphysics is possible and that skepti- 
cism, authoritarianism, and mysticism do not say the last word in 
philosophy. Kraft and Blanshard both suggest that a study of Nelson’s 
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work might aid, or at least give comfort to, those who, being fed up 
with “Kierkegaardian paradoxes and Hegelian dialectics,” and with 
the empiricists’ “debasement” of philosophy “to a system of tautol- 
ogies,” seek in reason principles which convey important truths about 
values and the nature of things. They suggest, in a word, that the cure 
for our human predicament, whatever exactly that is, is a reassertion 
of the validity of the claim that there are synthetic propositions a priori, 
and that these are discoverable by reflection. 

Five of the seven essays in this volume defend this claim and eluci- 
date Nelson’s conception of the nature and proper method of philoso- 
phy, a conception blending Socratic dialectic and Kantian critique. 
Philosophical knowledge, Nelson believed, is “the sum total of those 
rational truths that become clear through reflection.” Every judgment, 
whether empirical or evaluative, presupposes some metaphysical judg- 
ment, just as every proof presupposes some principle of proof. These 
presuppositions (e.g., substance is permanent, no change occurs with- 
out a cause) are synthetic and a priori. They lie confusedly in the mind 
of everyone, even of the skeptic, who by his actions refutes his philo- 
sophical doubts. They are brought to consciousness and clarity by the 
method of progressive abstraction. We begin with judgments and 
evaluations of whose truth we are convinced and by analysis and ab- 
straction arrive at basic metaphysical principles. This is a task which 
everyone must carry out for himself. Insight into principles can be 
gained only by philosophizing. Instruction in philosophy should there- 
fore consist, as it did for Socrates, in stimulating the pupil to do his 
own thinking, something at which, apparently, Nelson was very suc- 
cessful. “The Socratic method, then, is the art of teaching not philoso- 
phy, but philosophizing, the art not of teaching about philosophers 
but of making philosophers out of the students.” 

Progressive abstraction reveals, but it does not prove, basic meta- 
physical principles. These, since they are basic, are presupposed in any 
proof. All that we can do, Nelson contends, is prove the empirical 
proposition that we as a matter of fact have immediate rational knowl- 
edge. His proof of this proposition runs as follows: The ground of our 
synthetic a priori principles cannot be intuition, because we become 
aware of them only through reflection. Nor can it be reflection, be- 
cause, being synthetic, their truth cannot be authenticated by reflec- 
tion. “There exists, consequently, an immediate knowledge of a non- 
intuitive nature that is the ground of our metaphysical judgments. We 
call it the immediate knowledge of pure reason.” Empiricism is rejected 
on the ground that its disjunction of all knowledge as either intuitive 
or reflective is not exhaustive. 


VINCENT ToMAS 
Brown University 
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NIETZSCHE, THE STORY OF A HUMAN PHILOSOPHER. 
By H. A. Reysurn in collaboration with H. E. Hinperks and J. G. 
Tay or. London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1948. Pp. viii, 500. $6.00. 


The author, known by his study of Hegel’s political philosophy, 
presents with this book the first detailed biography of Nietzsche in 
English. Linking up Nietzsche’s philosophy with his personality he 
sees the first in the light of the second, explaining, e.g., Nietzsche’s 
emphasis on “power” psychologically as a defense mechanism of his 
fundamental weakness. The task of seeing the man and his philosophy 
together is performed with care and comprehensiveness ; all the materi- 
als of letters and personal records have been used. The author is neither 
shocked nor captivated by his subject. One may, however, question 
whether the highly personal character of Nietzsche’s philosophical pas- 
sion justifies the idea that his work has to be understood primarily as 
a projected autobiography instead of a coherent whole of rare single- 
mindedness and within the context of the whole European philosophi- 
cal tradition. One may even question whether it is the story of a par- 
ticularly “human” philosopher. Nietzsche himself struggled all his life 
against the “‘all-too-human” and if it is justified to see it the tragedy of 
his life a supreme sacrifice, then he has succeeded in his struggle, in 
spite, or rather because of his shipwreck. As a human being Nietzsche 
is not too attractive and Reyburn himself cannot fail to see Nietzsche’s 
lack of concrete human understanding in the relation to his friends. 
He was not only intemperate but immature if judged by the standards 
of normal human behavior. Reyburn’s study gives many valuable in- 
sights into the formation of the character of an extraordinary thinker 
whose influence has not yet come to an end but is alive in almost every 
European writer and thinker. 

The study proceeds chronologically from Nietzsche’s childhood to 
Ecce Homo. The biographical exposition is intelligently blended with 
analyses of Nietzsche’s writings from the various periods. It over- 
stresses, however, the psychological motivation while it disregards the 
spiritual tendency of Nietzsche’s work. Nietzsche’s personal alienation 
from the world of the nineteenth century neither explains nor invali- 
dates his search for a new world. Far from being the resentful reaction 
of a neglected subjectivity against a heedless reality, or, in Hegel’s 
terms, the claim of an “abstract moral consciousness,” it is the will to 
overcome abstract morality by a supreme acceptance of cosmic truth 
and fate which inspires Nietzsche’s philosophy from the early essay, 
Truth and Lie in an Extra-Moral Sense, to the last aphorism of Will 
to Power. 


Kar_ LOwitTH 
The New School for Social Research 
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UBER DIE GEGENSTANDSBEGRIFFE IN DER KRITIK 
DER REINEN VERNUNFT. By HerMann Hinoverks. Basil, 


Switzerland, Haus zum Falken Verlag A.-G., 1948. Pp. 203. Fr. 
12.00. 


Mr. Hinderks, a disciple of Ernst Cassirer, deals foremost in this 
book with the task of reconciling Kant’s realistic position with the 
idealistic elements of his transcendentalism. The author’s efforts are 
sincere, sagacious, and circumspect; if he nevertheless does not suc- 
ceed, as it seems to this reviewer, it is not only because of Kant’s 
notorious ambiguity but also because of the impossibility of the task 
itself. 

The realistic element in Kant’s theory is represented by the thing- 
in-itself, which, according to Hinderks, “as the transcendent materia 
primaria corresponds to the sensation” (p. 196). With this materia 
primaria Kant aims at a completely unknown basis of forces that af- 
fects our senses, resulting in the sensation (pp. 87-88). This inter- 
pretation would bring Kant’s thing-in-itself down to the vulgar natu- 
ralistic interpretation, unless Hinderks would introduce the distinction 
between objectively real — that is, Realwirklichkeit —- and existence of 
consciousness — that is, Bewusstseinswirklichkeit — meaning by the 
first the complex of things existing independently of consciousness in 
the external world. Thereby everything, even if not real in the sense of 
realwirklich, has at least a bewusstseinswirkliche existence (pp. 5-8). 
Here Hinderks makes use of Descartes-Husserl’s concept of the being 
of contents qua cogitata. This renders it possible to distinguish between 
the absolutely transcendent materia primaria and the “matter” that 
corresponds to our sensation. Therefore, the thing-in-itself does not 
appear in our sensations, since sensations belong to the Bewusstseins- 
wirklichkeit and are “matter” only in respect to the “form” of sub- 
jectivity (p. 87). 

The first great embarrassment for the realistic position of Kant 
arises, however, when space and time, including quantity and multi- 
tude, are deprived of objective reality. Do not the very terms of Kant’s 
theory, such as transcendence and immanence, lose thereby any definite 
meaning? And what about the materia primaria with its “moving 
forces in space” (p. 89) ? And what about the multitude and diversity 
of the realwirkliche things? Nor can I see that all the distinctions 
made among the various concepts of object — Gegenstandsbegriffe — 
help to solve the basic problem, namely, to bridge the gap between 
realistic and transcendental elements of Kant’s philosophy in favor of 
the realistic position. Nothing is explained by establishing a Zwischen- 
schicht, that is, an intermediate field where the two spheres of being, 
namely, the Realwirklichkeit and Bewusstseinswirklichkeit (p. 76), 
“touch each other so to speak” (gleichsam) (p. 75). 
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I know that the art of making subtle distinctions is indispensable to 
any scholarly thinking and that the contempt of it is stupidity and bar- 
barism. But there is a kind of never-ending discernment which indi- 
cates that something must be wrong at the basis of a theory which 
needs it. It is as if the author of the theory tried to postpone again and 
again the admission of failure: he cannot give up hope that it may be 
only a minor mistake of confusion and he prolongs renewed attempts 
to find it. Kant and Husserl are classic examples of it. And the basic 
mistake of both is the same: they start with the alleged self-evidence 
of an immanent consciousness and look for a way out of this im- 
manence, but in vain, for they can never find it. 

The “immanence” of consciousness is a fiction. Consciousness is 
awareness, and, as such, by its very nature or essence, different from 
any content of consciousness. Even a dreamed tree is not consciousness 
but a tree. The quidditive difference between consciousness and any 
content of it (except of consciousness itself) is absolute. Conscious- 
ness or awareness is an ultimate phenomenon which cannot be derived 
from or constituted of anything. It is no particular relation or struc- 
ture of being, no identity of subject and object, no immanence of the 
object within the subject, no being produced by the subject, no being 
practical contact, and so on. Sense organs are rather of negative (that 
is, restrictive) function. And so are psychical acts, detracting the 
omniscient seer in us from the omniscience essential to him and fixing 
him in the limitation and narrowness of an egocentric view. 

At the present time our real problems are no longer problems of 
consciousness, but of the objectivity of appearance, perspective, il- 
lusion, error. All these are not forms of consciousness but autonomous 
objects, pregiven to consciousness. Husserl started with this kind of 
analysis but spoiled everything by his immanentic interpretation. Not 
particular forms of consciousness — noesis —are correlated to par- 
ticular appearance, but particular objective positions where particular 
phenomena are ready to be seen. A physical body is not only where 
it is in its own position and natural size, but it is everywhere else, too 
— only in various perspective appearances. And these various appear- 
ances of the same object are not produced by consciousness ; they be- 
long fully to the objective reality. 

Besides the wrong start with the allegedly self-evident immanence 
of consciousness, there are other basic mistakes which Mr. Hinderk’s ’ 
interpretation shares with Kant’s theory. Necessity gets the meaning 
of factuality rooted in a regularity of events and functions which 
resist any arbitrariness of consciousness. Connected with this is the 
lack of understanding of universals. 

But the only reproach against Mr. Hinderks himself is that he 
wastes his good intellect on a philosophy which the living spirit left 
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behind it long ago. Kant’s theoretical philosophy is dead. What live 
still today and will never die are the basic insights of Kant’s practical 
philosophy. 

MAXIMILIAN Beck 


RELIGION IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Edited by VEr- 
GILIUS Ferm. New York, Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. xv, 470. 
$5.00. 


This book is intended to fill a niche in the series which already in- 
cludes such volumes as Twentieth Century Philosophy, Twentieth 
Century Psychology, and Twentieth Century Sociology. 

After a preface by the editor discussing the historic role of religion 
and its relevance to the present era, the main content of the book con- 
sists of twenty-seven essays on various religions, sects, and movements, 
each of which is a living competitor today for the faith and commit- 
ment of men. In all but five cases the authors are outstanding repre- 
sentatives of the religious viewpoint discussed; the five exceptions 
are written by competent and sympathetic students of the viewpoint 
described. Western religion is heavily emphasized; sixteen of the 
twenty-seven movements treated have grown out of the Judaeo-Chris- 
tian background, and twelve of the sixteen are distinctively Christian 
in origin. The shortest essay is that on conservative Judaism, which 
occupies only three pages, while the longest, of twenty-seven pages, is 
the exposition of Roman Catholicism. 

It would be easy to criticize the book for what it fails to include. 
The outstanding omission from an impartial point of view is that of 
Mahayana Buddhism, several of whose living sects might well have 
been represented ; more serious in this connection is the fact that in 
the one essay on Buddhism, by the late A. K. Coomaraswamy, no 
mention is made of the circumstance that it is written from the general 
standpoint of the Hinayana Buddhism of Ceylon. Were it not for the 
virtues of Dr. Coomaraswamy’s broad-minded scholarship, this would 
be comparable to allowing Christianity to be represented, with no 
warning comment, by an essay expounding the viewpoint of the 
Egyptian Copts. But on the other hand it is most encouraging and 
rewarding to find a book of this type not disdaining to include essays 
on such challenging Western sects as the Swedenborgians, the Mor- 
mons, the Jehovah’s Witnesses, the Bahais, and the Christian Scien- 
tists. The editor deserves high praise for his systematic attempt to 
present, within the limits set by his own criteria of importance, the 
main religious movements that show thriving health today. 

In Professor Ferm’s instructions to the contributors, he did his best 
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to make sure that each of them would describe the religion for which 
he was responsible in a broad-minded perspective facilitating impartial 
comparison and mutual understanding. He told them that as he con- 
ceived it the book should 


offer the reader a clear and concise statement of the main tenets of the religion 
presented ; something as to its history, its scope, its aims, and wherever possible a 
general idea of its present membership (statistics and headquarters) ; it should 
raise the query of the peculiar genius of the particular religion, or, what may be 
regarded as a unique contribution, if any, to the world of religious thought and 
practice, and give answer; it should state how the religion, as it is interpreted by 
its representative or spokesman, looks upon other religions, with such questions 
in mind as “Does it aspire to reach all people or is its mission limited?”, “Is it 
tolerant in principle or competitive?” ; it should consider whatever solutions, if 
any, it may conceive to have to offer to the present pressing questions of our own 
times, questions like race-relations, the new world of post-war reconstruction, and 
whatever contributory factors there may be involved in it to man’s economic, 
social, political, literary, educational and cultural interests; it should give the 
reader a first-hand acquaintance with any recent trends of the religion, pointing 
toward changes or reform within itself, thus revealing contemporary currents 
within its own historic framework; and, finally, it should present, without reser- 
vation, such interesting and pertinent matters which seem to be of special concern 
to the religion under discussion and its impact upon modern thought and practice. 


As would be inevitable, the outcome of their attempt to follow 
these instructions is exceedingly uneven. Several of the contributors 
succeed in carrying out the assigned task marvelously well within the 
brief space to which they were restricted; among these are Swami 
Nikhilananda in his exposition of Hinduism and H. H. Brinton as he 
describes what is distinctive in the Society of Friends. Several others 
are so completely committed to the exclusive claims of their own sect 
and so unable to put themselves in the position of an external observer 
that their essays consist in large part of thinly disguised propaganda ; 
such are N. H. Knorr, who tells the reader about Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, and Father C. A. Hart in his defense of Roman Catholicism. 
Falling somewhere in the middle between these two extremes are es- 
says which would be readily intelligible to persons familiar with the 
specific background out of which the religions concerned have emerged 
but which must seem largely opaque to others; this group would in- 
clude Norman Pittenger’s exposition of Anglo-Catholicism and A. K. 
Coomaraswamy’s presentation of Buddhism, already mentioned. The 
reader must be prepared for these variations and willing to accept 
illumination about the state of mind of enthusiastic adherents of a given 
sect instead of illumination about its objective place and role in human 
history when the former is all that he is offered. Within the limits ‘set 
by these differences the book is an instructive and provocative survey 
of “religion in the twentieth century.” 

The situation just described illustrates the very serious problem 
faced in our endeavor to understand any subject in which deep-seated 
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emotional factors play a part. Where a sympathetic appreciation of 
these emotional factors is essential to true comprehension, how are we 
to escape the dilemma of either describing the subject from the view- 
point of an external observer, in which case something at least of the 
emotional attitude involved will be lost, or describing it through the 
eyes of a devoted champion, in which case the breadth of perspective 
demanded by all who are not champions will be lost ? Unless we identify 
“logic” with “the logic of natural science” this is at bottom a logical 
problem, yet it is one which our expert logicians seem as yet almost 
completely to ignore. 


E. A. Burtt 
Cornell University 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN RELIGION. By H. Franxrort. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. x, 172. $3.00. 


Professor Frankfort’s thesis in his most recent book is of interest 
to philosophers and sociologists as well as historians of religion. He be- 
lieves it possible to catch the genius of ancient Egyptian religion as 
a whole and to show how not merely the specifically religious phe- 
nomena but also other major features of Egyptian culture assumed 
their characteristic pattern in harmony with it. The unified picture 
which he presents is drawn in bold outline and is supported by enough 
varied data so that his claims for it become very plausible. 

Its significance for philosophers arises chiefly from his central 
thesis regarding the essence of Egyptian religion. In his own words: 
The Egyptian doctrines...were rooted in a single basic conviction, to wit that 
the universe is essentialiy static. The Egyptian held that he lived in a changeless 
world. It is irrelevant that his view, whether it be applied to nature or to society, 
seems untenable to us. What matters is that the Egyptian held it, and that it 
informed not only his theology but also his moral and political philosophy. Not 
as an articulate doctrine, but nevertheless decisively, it determined the forms he 
gave to his state and his society, to his literature and his art (p. 7). 

We are familiar with cultures whose theology and philosophy insist 
upon a changeless realm of ultimate reality, which is our true home 
and final destiny, but they have usually recognized that the world of 
our present experience and social institutions diverges considerably 
from it. Their most challenging intellectual problems arose therefore 
in the attempt to show how the two realms cohere — especially how 
the order of time and change arises out of the eternal and changeless, 
and what sort of reality the former possesses. Apparently, ancient 
Egyptian culture provides our prime example — so far as at present 
known — of a society which boldly solved this problem by denying that 
change is real even in men’s present social experience. The denial ap- 
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pears, of course, in the form of a tacit underlying assumption rather 
than that of an explicit doctrine. Examination of certain major institu- 
tions and practices reveals it, according to our author, as the unifying 
ground without which they cannot become intelligible. And if he is 
right it is easy to understand how Egyptian society lacked power for 
self-renewal when irresistible forces led to its disintegration. When a 
culture built on the changeless is overwhelmed by change, what can it 
do but become gradually replaced by a culture accepting change? 

Professor Frankfort’s description of how this ultimate assumption 
pervaded the Egyptian’s concept of the gods and their relation to man, 
his theory of immortality, his political and legal organization, his way 
of life and the ethical ideal there reflected, his literary and artistic 
style, makes an absorbing story. The accommodations to the actuality 
of change that were inevitable are well brought out, and how neverthe- 
less they were not allowed to assume genuine significance is in instance 
after instance intriguingly portrayed. 

Some philosophical historian of Egypt is now needed to make use of 
Professor Frankfort’s results in guiding us toward an answer to the 
broader problems that emerge from such a study. For example: What 
influence has this ancient ideal had upon Coptic Christianity and upon 
the Egyptian form of Sunnite Islam? What light does it throw upon 
the philosophical and social accommodations to change among other 
peoples, e.g., those of India, who have also emphasized the changeless- 
ness of the real? How far was it due to the specific features of Egyptian 
climate and agriculture, how far to more general psychological needs ? 
What was its relation to the final breakdown of the culture to which 
it gave orientation ? 

E. A. Burtt 
Cornell University 


KIERKEGAARD’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By Rerpar 
Tuomte. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1948. Pp. x, 228. 
$3.50. 


This volume is another of the many introductions to Kierkegaard’s 
thought. As an introduction it is distinguished by its earnest religious 
approach, its use of most of the primary and secondary material, and 
a careful, even fastidious, attempt to quell the alarms raised about the 
Danish Socrates. This study aims to be expository in the safe manner 
— it gives the reader the gist of the thought in less extended form than 
Kierkegaard himself. Perhaps this method will stimulate interest in 
the study of Kierkegaard’s works as the author suggests in his preface. 

The title of the book is deceptive. The contents bear no resemblance 
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to what historic usage of the expression “philosophy of religion” might 
lead one to expect. And the special meaning proposed in the preface — 
“T am using the term philosophy in the sense of a ‘Lebensanschauung’ 
on a religious level’ — is apparently too esoteric a meaning to be 
made explicit in a 219-page book. The book is an exposition of Kierke- 
gaard’s thought and to the extent that Kierkegaard wrote a philosophy 
of religion and to the extent that Professor Thomte faithfully delin- 
eates Kirkegaard’s thought, this book is at least about the philosophy 
of religion. The last chapter called “Basic Concepts...” does briefly 
what one might have expected of the entire book. 


From the first pages of this book, a reader accustomed to rigor and 
a careful use of terms (which was Kierkegaard’s forte) will be dis- 
appointed. What are “‘life-views that are purely human and attainable 
by human reason” (p. vii)? “Paradoxicalness” and paradox (cf. 
especially p. 33 and passim) should be carefully defined or not used. 
Mr. Thomte tells us also that the aesthetic view of life suffers because 
“there is no relationship to life.” This is a strange judgment for a 
student of Kierkegaard’s thought to make, for it is precisely the vantage 
points of the aesthete, the ethicist, and the religious man which per- 
mit the definition of what one means by the word “life.” Kierkegaard 
believed that the stages exhaust the alternatives for each man’s life, and 
to have Professor Thomte invoke “life” as if it were something apart 
or outside of the stages is to misunderstand the Danish thinker’s claim. 

Because Kierkegaard chose to use pseudonyms to convey his author- 
ship, certain grave difficulties face every interpreter. One major prob- 
lem is not unlike that facing the literary critic who seeks to infer an 
author’s thought from the fictional characters he has created. Mr. 
Thomte quotes the words: “In the pseudonymous works there is not 
a single word which is mine,” but nonetheless he uses these same works 
to give us Kierkegaard’s philosophy of religion. Perhaps it is time 
that the principle justifying this use be stated. 

To assert that Hegel, German idealism, and Kirkegaard assume 
together that the self finds its highest unity in God is not to say any- 
thing of importance unless one specifies the meaning of the idea in 
each. It is not clear either why Mr. Thomte should argue that Kierke- 
gaard might have been more reasonable (sic!) about sin (p. 208). 
And at the end of the book we are told that the Kierkegaardian stages 
“may have no actual counterpart in life, they have nevertheless an 
educational value.” Is this not to say that the stages are useful fictions ? 
Kierkegaard believed them to be of descriptive significance and Mr. 
Thomte’s evangelical assurance on behalf of his subject seems to belie 
the above judgment. An anxiety to make Kierkegaard a proper Luth- 
eran mars the book. Kierkegaard seemed to think it a doubtful honor 
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to be approved so warmly by the institution that Mr. Thomte uses as 
the test. 

Mr. Thomte’s book discloses a figure whose influence is widespread, 
whose thought is subtle, whose religious earnestness is unrivaled 
among major figures of genius. That these attributes remain clear to 
the reader is a tribute to Mr. Thomte’s humility and to his faithfulness 
to his chosen task of stimulating the reader’s interest in Kierkegaard 
and Christianity. 


Paut L. HotmMer 
University of Minnesota 


THE DIRECTIVE IN HISTORY. First Series of The Ayer Lec- 
tures of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. By Henry N. Wir- 
MAN. Boston, Beacon Press, 1949. Pp. xx, 138. $2.00. 


In this volume Professor Wieman renews his search for the prin- 
ciples of a naturalistic theism, in the light now of current and prevalent 
interests in the philosophy of history, on the one hand, and in “the 
philosophy of symbolic forms,” on the other. It is in accord with his 
previous views that he should conceive of a way in which we may face 
the future today with a tragic good hope. We may do so if, socially, 
morally, and religiously, we can break sufficiently with the past, with- 
out, in detail, trying to predict the future, giving ourselves above all 
else to the demands, as they can be known today, of a complex creative 
process and “Divine Power” within nature which, necessarily working 
through man, is greater than man. This process, as seen partially in 
human affairs (and particularly in men’s activities of intercommunica- 
tion and mutual enrichment of meanings, and in the forms of social 
organization which most promote, and do not block, such enrichment ) 
is “the directive in history.” It can provide a common ground, behind 
our present ominously conflicting cultures and ideologies, upon which 
all men can meet and, through adherence to its normative demands, 
find both individual religious salvation and also the way, in the matter 
of social policy, “which would be the best for all people if they fol- 
lowed it together” (p. xvi). 

“Complex and widely interwoven into our lives and mixed with all 
manner of other processes, it [the “directive” ] will be difficult to know 
with clarity.” But “we do not need to accept the practices or ideas of 
the Jews, the early Christians, the Church of the Middle Ages, or 
Russian Communism to acknowledge that these greups, each in its 
own way, may have been caught, more or less into this process which 
points in the direction of the greater good for all” (p. xix). There is a 
sense, therefore, in which it is and has been widely known to men; 
and Professor Wieman’s thought has a place for the category of revela- 
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tion, which he defines as “some historic event which changes life so 
radically that realities previously beyond the reach of discovery become 
apparent to those whose lives are thus changed” (p. 72). Especially, 
one feels, Professor Wieman’s work is recurrently a significant, sensi- 
tive contribution to the reinterpretation of the values of the Christian 
revelation. But he would hold that it is catholicity of sympathy in such 
matters that we should seek ; without exception none of our traditions 
is adequate; and revelations, though they are essential to religious 
knowledge, must all be tested, like assertions of any sort, by that 
combination of observation and reason which “‘in its most refined form, 
is called the scientific method” (p. 45). 

Perhaps the most significant thing in the book is its conception of 
the merging, in the creative process in human life, of two kinds of 
meaning which are called the instrumental and the qualitative. Follow- 
ing the suggestion of Cassirer and others, Wieman sees man as essen- 
tially a being who uses symbols and renders their meanings effective in 
the world of events. The process or processes creative of symbolized 
meanings are, therefore, creative of man in his distinctive nature. 
They are creative, also, of value in so far as they give rise among men 
to meanings “more rich and varied in quality and more comprehensive 
in scope” (p. 29). And the term “quality” is essential here, for it repre- 
sents the stuff of all intrinsic values. In the Western World we have 
been generally preoccupied with the development of instrumental val- 
ues, and with several types of instrumental meanings of which (to use 
F. S. C. Northrop’s term) the “concepts by postulation” of the sys- 
tematic sciences are prominent examples. Among us, “fine art in all its 
many forms is the only technical achievement in high repute that has 
striven for qualitative meanings” (p. 20). But instrumental meanings 
pertain only to “strands,” or abstract and partial aspects of those con- 
crete conjunctions in nature which are its actual events. A quality, on 
the other hand, is an event in its concreteness. “It is the ontological 
reality” (p. 21). It is also an intrinsic value. Development of qualita- 
tive meanings in human life, then, is the creation there of both reality 
and value. 

To find enriched qualitative meanings, however, we need not look 
ultimately in a different direction from that in which instrumental 
meanings lie, as either Northrop or Bergson might be understood to 
suggest. For the quality and concrete event is a conjunction of its 
(instrumental) strands. “The strands in conjunction, not any one 
strand by itself, are essential to qualitative meaning and intrinsic val- 
ue” (p. 18). The later chapters of the book, and particularly Chapter 
III on Justice and Freedom, may be viewed as attempts to show how 
this metaphysical thesis may be illustrated and maintained in the field 
of social thought. 
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To the reviewer, it does not become clear how this thesis about 
qualitative meanings can be fully tested by that combination of ob- 
servation and reason which “in its most refined form is called the 
scientific method.” If it is not to offer a pathway to a neosupernatural- 
ism, it invites further studies of the patterns of interrelationship by 
which the applied social sciences may co-operate, perhaps in a kind 
of social fine art, in the creation of enriched qualitative meanings. 


Joun A. CLarK 
Colby College 


LA RAISON ET LES NORMS. By Anvre LAtanne. Paris, Li- 
brairie Hachette, 1948. Pp. 238. No price given. 


Professor Lalande’s thesis can be briefly stated : Reason is essentially 
normative and can be defined only in normative terms, and the norms, 
which function in human experience, have an essentially rational sta- 
tus. Although the norms which are accepted in any given community 
at any given time may be different from or even incompatible with the 
norms of other communities or of other epochs, the rational process 
by which these norms are modified is identical. No matter how differ- 
ent :way be the norms which are modified in the process, the process 
itself has a common dynamic, moves in the same determinable direc- 
tion, and assures progress. This direction, as Professor Lalande makes 
it out, is thoroughly humanitarian and democratic. 

But the question is whether, except in a sophisticated community 
already committed to the value of reason, norms do have the rational 
status claimed for them. Do norms as constitutive of human experience, 
giving cohesion to a community and providing it with standards of 
action and judgment, have the status of raison constituée? Lalande’s 
affirmative answer to this question is supported in part by an exercise 
in Kant’s method of regressive analysis and in part by sociological 
data. And the relation between Kant’s method here and sociological 
data is such that sociological investigations can in principle prove the 
conclusions of the regressive analysis false. Sociological investigations, 
more recent than those to which Lalande appeals, either have proved 
the conclusions of his regressive analysis false or have made these con- 
clusions so dubious that Lalande’s belief in human progress can be 
sustained only by an act of faith. 

For Lalande has failed to distinguish between norms as they are 
formulated in sociology and norms as they are constitutive of the ex- 
perience of a group studied by the sociologist. As a consequence of 
sociological investigation and for the purpose of the science of sociolo- 
gy, the norms of a community can be and must be formulated in 
abstract terms and given the status of concepts by means of which the 
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behavior of any given community can be described and predicted. But 
the norms, given conceptual status in the science, may be very imper- 
fectly conceptualized, if they are conceptualized at all, in the experience 
of the people who act upon these norms. A norm as constitutive of 
experience may be utterly irrational: under specific circumstances, the 
members of a group may actually sublimate the impulse to think ; yet 
this may be known to the sociologist and the behavior in these circum- 
stances may be quite accurately described and predicted. On the as- 
sumption that the occurrence of these irrational norms is abnormal and 
an illness, we can attempt to discover techniques for eradicating them 
and for modifying behavior in the direction of greater rationality. But 
this is only to judge and to modify behavior on the norms of a rational- 
istic community. It is not to judge and to modify irrational behavior on 
its own norms. In short, it is either false or trivial to say that all norms 
have a rational status and that the process of their modification is ra- 
tional. If we are using the term rational in any precise sense where it 
might be true to say that the rational modification of norms has a dy- 
namic and a direction, then it is false to say that all norms are modified 
in this manner. On the other hand, if we are using the term rational in 
so wide a sense that we can apply it to all norms and the process of 
their modification, thea it is trivial, for we must still deal with all those 
human attitudes which in mid-twentieth century are rejecting reason 
in the more precise sense. 

But Lalande need not have argued that norms and the process of 
their modification are rational. He could have argued simply that they 
can be rational. If man’s use of reason and his use of rational norms 
have value, as Lalande insists, then there is required an act of commit- 
ment to this value. Lalande’s book can be read as an analysis of that 
to which a man commits himself when he chooses to value reason and 
rational procedures, as an elucidation of the manner in which norms 
can be given rational status, and as an indication of the state of affairs 
which would be realized if humanity as a whole chose to create itself in 
the image of the rational man. To read Lalande in this way is to find 
much of value in him and is to escape the complacency which has 
brought this form of rationalism into such ill repute. 


Stuart M. Brown, Jr. 
Cornell University 


CONFLICTING PATTERNS OF THOUGHT. By Kart Pris- 
RAM. Washington, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1949. Pp. viii, 176. 
$3.25. 


Against the thesis that modes of thought are generated by economics 
or other material phenomena, or that they are defense mechanisms for 
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a ruling class, Dr. Karl Pribram now advances the thesis “that the 
prevailing mode of thought is the matrix of all institutions — economic 
as weil as political and social institutions.” A pattern of thought finds 
expression in a specific type of social organization. And in recent 
Western history, there have been four such prevailing patterns, domi- 
nant at one time or another, with three of them now in conflict with 
the fourth. These four patterns of thought are the universalistic, the 
intuitional, the dialectical, and the nominalistic. Universalistic reason- 
ing is exemplified by the Church, intuitional reasoning by Naziism, 
dialectical reasoning by Soviet Marxism, and nominalistic reasoning 
by science which holds that all concepts are hypothetical and based on 
assumption. The first three are in fundamental conflict with the fourth. 

Common to universalistic, intuitional, and dialectical reasoning, ac- 
cording to Dr. Pribram, is the principle of the identity of thinking and 
being, that what is thought must necessarily exist as conceived. Thus 
universalistic thinking finds the concept of divine law actualized in the 
material world, intuitional thinking is marked by “emphasis upon a 
superior will that is able to establish absolutely valid values and objec- 
tives, and by confidence in the power of Reason to grasp these values 
and objectives.” Dialectical reasoning assumes that the concepts of 
thought must be a true picture of the ever-changing nature of phe- 
nomena and the flux of events and that the laws of dialectics have their 
exact counterpart in nature. 

The nominalistic pattern of thought, on the other hand, transforms 
reasoning “into an operation in which hypothetical concepts are ad- 
justed to varying purposes without any faith in the absolute validity of 
these concepts.” This type of thinking is for Dr. Pribram the basis 
for political democracy and economic freedom. The other three neces- 
sarily involve autocratic social organization. Democracy on the other 
hand makes possible freedom under planning by accepting the in- 
dividualistic orientation of nominalistic thinking. Dr. Pribram then 
roams far and wide over questions of international trade, war and 
peace, civil liberties, and proclaims the necessity for a “militant nomi- 
nalism” in organizing the struggle against Bolshevist reasoning. 

Dr. Pribram’s classificatory system appears to be a neat and trim 
way of dispatching problems of depth and difficulty by polite name 
calling and leaves one conjecturing whether there is not too wide a 
gap between his type of thinking and the complex realities with which 
it tries to deal. There is an illusory clarity about his analysis which is 
in part based upon his wide learning and literate familiarity with 
philosophical, sociological, political, and economic literature, and in 
part upon his ability to label under one of his four rubrics great think- 
ers of the Western world and solutions to contemporary political prob- 
lems like the partition of Germany, the peace treaty, Bolshevism, eco- 
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nomic planning, and the like. There may even be some who will com- 
plain that Dr. Pribram has executed in a shortish book a tour de force 
whose real and underlying pattern of thought is agitational rather than 
philosophical. 

Since a fundamental thesis of some contemporary scientists is that 
the conclusions of science are separate and distinct from the uses to 
which they are put, nominalistic reasoning to these thinkers is possible 
to any and all of the other three types, and science is not necessarily 
involved in a struggle to maintain individual liberty and self-responsi- 
bility. It may be that this divorce of scientific thought from social being 
is a prime force in keeping men thinking universalistically, intuitional- 
ly, or dialectically. And Dr. Pribram’s application of the term “reason” 
to ecclesiastical and dictatorial ideology places in ill repute the very 
term which is itself descriptive of the goal of democracy. The suscep- 
tibility of modern man to irrational world views may be due to rearing, 
education, submission to power, and all sorts and kinds of irrational 
motives. There is far more smugness than philosophic calm associated 
with the belief that nominalistic reasoning in Dr. Pribram’s sense per- 
vades modern democracy. 


GEORGE SIMPSON 
The City College of New York 


GOVERNMENT AND THE ARTS OF OBEDIENCE. By Wu- 
LIAM W. Ho tister. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1948. Pp. 
139. $2.00. 


This thoughtful essay is an analysis of the “spectrum of obedience,” 
the variegated array of kinds of motivation to political subordination. 
This spectrum is bounded on the one hand by coercion and, on the 
other, by custom. Between lie types of authority in which obedience is 
conditioned partly by evaluations which the governed make of the poli- 
cies of the governors. Hollister defines and places in their social set- 
tings five forms of obedience: domination, command, leadership, ad- 
ministration, and representation. Each is distinguished primarily by 
the kind of responsibility which those who obey require of their govern- 
ment as a condition of their support; and each has its strategy, its 
capacities for perversion, and its “appropriateness” in certain circum- 
stances. The author is careful to point out that his types of obedience 
do not in fact occur separately but are, as he puts it, “aspects of obedi- 
ence,” several or all of which may be found in different phases of the 
activity of a given social group. 

Domination is defined as systematized coercion, in which threats of 
force and reactions of submission have become conventionalized. The 
ground of obedience is, so far, fear. In most situations of successful 
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domination, however (Hollister argues), despotic rule is the only 
apparent alternative to social disorganization, and obedience therefore 
involves an estimation that submission to the oppressor is preferable 
to anarchy. In obedience to command, a positive, “general readiness for 
group action” must be present. The commander assumes control, not 
by displaying a monopoly of force, but by “impersonating” a social 
hierarchy and acting as if he expected the others as a matter of course 
to assume their respective roles. A social system is created by the con- 
fident assertion of a social myth. The leader is obeyed because his fol- 
lowers are emotionally attached to him in such a way that they trust 
him to understand and to make articulate their own unexpressed, 
dimly sensed purposes. The leadership of the hero, the champion, the 
messiah, depends upon their recognized ability to “crystallize” vague 
popular sentiment into social order. 

Obedience to administration reflects the citizens’ deliberate accept- 
ance of the government as an agency for the implementation (by means 
determined by the administrators) of acknowledged group ends. In 
representation, finally, not only the ends of group action but even the 
specific means of attaining them are selected by the citizens them- 
selves, and this fact is the ground of their obedience. 

Hollister emphasizes that he is concerned, not with the ethics of 
government, as the evaluation of group ends, but with certain “tools of 
government” — the “arts of obedience.” The moral quality of the polit- 
ical obedience relation may itself be, however, an object of group 
concern. And this book does in fact attempt to state, in psychological 
and sociologica: terms, the ethically significant differences between 
various motivations to political loyalty. 

Hollister’s treatment of these matters is rather summary: it is the 
beginning of a theory. Within this limitation, the study is, I believe, 
well-documented, balanced, and discerning. 


W. E. SCHLARETZKI 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 
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The Creighton Club held its fifty-fourth meeting in Cazenovia, New York, 
April 29-30, 1950. The following papers were read: Professor M. Holmes 
Hartshorne of Colgate University, “The Appeal to Experience: An Interpreta- 
tion of Christian Existentialism”; Professor John W. Blyth of Hamilton College, 
“A Critique of C. I. Lewis’ Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation”; Professor 
William E. Felch of St. Lawrence University, ‘““Lewis’ Theory of the A Priori.” 


We learn with regret of the death of Professor Ralph Blake, chairman of the 
department of philosophy of Brown University, on April 15, 1950, at Providence, 
Rhode Island, at the age of sixty-one. 


We learn with regret of the death, on April 21, 1950, of Professor Maximilian 
Beck, of Central College, at North Little Rock, Arkansas. 


The Indian Philosophical Congress will hold its Silver Jubilee at Calcutta, 
under the auspices of Calcutta University, in the week preceding Christmas, 
1950. Professors George Conger of the University of Minnesota and F. S. C. 
Northrop of Yale University will be the delegates of the American Philosophical 
Association to this meeting of the Congress. 
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lem of Lewis’s Calculi S3 and S6. XV 1: Yehoshua Bar-Hillel, On Syntactical 
Categories ; Frederic B. Fitch, A Demonstrably Consistent Mathematics — Part 


I; Hao Wang, A Formal System of Logic; Wilhelm Ackermann, Widerspruchs- 
freier Aufbau der Logik I. 


ETHICS LX 2: Abram L. Harris, Utopian Elements in Marx’s Thought; 
D. F. Aberle, A. K. Cohen, A. K. Davis, M. J. Levy, Jr., F. X. Sutton, The Func- 
tional Prerequisites of a Society; George Beiswanger, Right against Good; 


H. B. Acton, Religion, Culture, and Class; Arthur Pap, What Are “Critical” 
Meanings? 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE XVII 1: Symposium: Quantum Mechanics 
— Part Il. W. H. Werkmeister, An Epistemological Basis for Quantum Physics ; 
Adolf Griinbaum, Realism and Neo-Kantianism in Professor Margenau’s Phi- 
losophy of Quantum Mechanics; Herbert Feigl, Existential Hypotheses; P. W. 
Bridgman, Impertinent Reflections on History of Science; Lewis White Beck, 
Constructions and Inferred Entities; John E. Freund, On the Confirmation of 
Scientific Theories; George Simpson, The Scientist — Technician or Moralist? ; 
Martin Gardner, Order and Surprise. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY XIV 1: Rossell Hope Robbins, The T. S. Eliot 
Myth; J. J. Joseph, Failure of the Marshall Plan; Samuel Bernstein, From 
Utopianism to Marxism; John Lewis, Ideas and Consequences. 


SOCIAL RESEARCH XVI 4: Erich Hula, Four Years of the United Na- 
tions; Alvin Johnson, The Theory of the Nth Wages Round; Arnold Brecht, 
The New German Constitution; Alfred Kahler, The British Devaluation; Saul 
K. Padover, France Today 


THE ANTIOCH REVIEW IX 4: Jim Cork, John Dewey, Karl Marx and 
Democratic Socialism; Benton J. Stong, Confusion on the River Front; Rexford 
Guy Tugwell, Earthbound: The Problem of Planning and Survival ; David Spitz, 
Why Communists Are Not of the Left; Heinz Eulau, Wayside Challenger: 


Some Remarks on the Politics of Henry David Thoreau; Sidney Cox, Poetry 
and People. 


THE PERSONALIST XXXI 2: The Editor, “Crack o’ Doom” or “Peep o’ 
Day”; John K. McCreary, William James and Modern Value Problems; Gustav 
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E. Mueller, The Value of Perception in Hegel’s Aesthetics; Richard Hertz, Art: 
A Plea for the Inner World; Stewart C. Wilcox, The Unity of “Ode on a 
Grecian Urn”; Lionel Stevenson, The Intellectual Novel in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury — Part Two. 


THOUGHT XXV 06: F. X. Connolly, 1950—Crisis and Challenge; C. 
Rackauskas, The Jerusalem Problem; J. Franklin Ewing, Precis on Evolution; 
Bohdan Chudoba, Czechoslovakia: A Study in Disintegration; Robert F. Har- 
vanek, Philosophical Pluralism and Catholic Orthodoxy; Charles Donahue, 
Christopher Dawson, A Note on Experience. 


THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM VIII 3: 
Horace M. Kallen, Patterns in Events and Patterns in Philosophies of Art; 
Herbert M. Schueller, The Pleasures of Music: Speculation in British Music 
Criticism; Haskell M. Block, The Critical Theory of James Joyce; G. Giovan- 
nini, Method in the Study of Literature in Its Relation to the Other Fine Arts; 
Douglas N. Morgan, In Memory of DeWitt H. Parker. 


THE REVIEW OF POLITICS XII 1: Thomas T. McAvoy, Bishop John 
Lancaster Spalding and the Catholic Minority (1877-1908) ; Thomas I. Cook, 
Theoretical Foundations of World Government; Hannah Arendt, Peace or Ar- 
mistice in the Near East?; Adam B. Ulam, The Crisis in the Polish Communist 
Party; F. E. Oppenheim, Belgian Political Parties since Liberation. , 


THE THOMIST XIII 1: David L. Greenstock, St. Thomas and Christian 
Perfection; W. A. Gerhard, Idealism: The Primacy of the Good; Henry Veatch, 
Aristotelian and Mathematical Logic. 


FRANCISCAN STUDIES X 1: Gertrude L. Hubbard, Science and Faith; 
Othmar Suk, The Connection of Virtues according to Ockham; Danian Van den 
Eynde, On the Attribution of the Tractatus de Sacramento Altaris to Stephen of 


Bauge; Kilian F. Lynch, a Terminus Ante Quem for the Comrhentary of Alex- 
ander of Hales. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS XI 1: Paul H. Kocher, The 
Idea of God in Elizabethan Medicine; William R. Trimble, Early Tudor His- 
toriography, 1485-1548; Paul N. Siegel, Milton and the Humanist Attitude 
toward Women; Ernest Tuveson, Swift and the World-Makers; Arthur A. 
Ekrich, Jr., Frederick Grimké: Advocate of Free Institutions; Hajo Holborn, 
Dilthey and the Critique of Historical Reason. 


THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN XXVII 3: Walter J. Ong, Myth and the 
Cabalas: Adventures in the Unspoken; Henry Veatch, In Defense of the Syl- 
logism; Venant Cauchy, The Nature anc ' -nesis of the Skeptic Attitude. 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGION XXX 1: Roger Hazelton, Time, Eternity, 
and History; Robert Clemmer, Protestantism and Social Philosophy; Bernhard 
W. Anderson, The Place of the Book of Esther in the Christian Bible; Samue/ 
Enoch Stumpf, Christian Theology and Juristic Thought. 


THE REVIEW OF RELIGION XIII 4: Charles F. Mullett, Protestant Dis- 
sent as Crime (1660-1828); Robert F. Creegan, On Plentitude and Praise; 
Ralph Marcus, Wolfson’s Revaluation of Philo: A Review Article. XIV 2: 
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Gershom G. Scholem, Devekuth, or Communion with God; Robert Stevenson, 
John Wesley’s First Hymnbook. 


THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM XXIV 1: Editorial, Three Centuries of 
Doubt; Richard R. Baker, The Naturalism of Roy Wood Sellars; Paul Jacoby, 
A Triangle of Opposites for Types of Propositions in Aristotelian Logic; A. J. 
McNicholl, The Uneasiness of Science. 2: Editorial, The Generalized Theory of 
Gravitation; Joseph B. McAllister, Northrop’s Concepts of Intuition and Con- 
cepts by Postulation; J. A. McWilliams, Formless Matter and Communism; 
Herbert Johnston, Some Remarks about Locke’s Teaching on Property; Richard 


R. Baker, The Naturalism of Roy Wood Sellars; G. J. Gustafson, A Note on 
Chance. 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW XXXII 1: Donald T. Rowling- 
son, Paul’s Ephesian Imprisonment: An Evaluation of the Evidence; Massey H. 
Shepherd, Jr., The Eucharistic Lectionary; Clarence R. Haden, Jr., What is 
Christianity? ; Frederick C. Grant, Preaching the Christian Year; Stephen C. 
Walker, The Use of Ecclesia in the Apostolic Fathers; Cyril C. Richardson, The 
Eucharistic Sacrifice (Church Congress Syllabus 55). 


SPECULUM XXV 1: S. Harrison Thomson, Learning at the Court of 
Charles IV; Hans Tischler, New Historical Aspects of the Parisian Organa; 
Robert S. Hoyt, Royal Taxation and the Growth of the Realm in Mediaeval 
England; Helen Adolf, The Ass and the Harp; H. A. R. Gibb, The Arabic 
Sources for the Life of Saladin; Ernst Kyriss, An Esslingen Binder of the Late 
Gothic Period; Charles S. Singleton, Dante’s Allegory; John H. Taylor, The 
Text of Augustine’s De Genesi ad Litteram; Lynn Thorndike, Mediaeval Interest 
in Intellectual History; Urban T. Holmes, Jr., The Arthurian Tradition in Lam- 
bert d’Ardres; B. J. Whiting, Historical Novels (1948-1949). 


THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY XX\II 3: Kurt 
Singer, The Meaning of Conflict; Arthur N. Prior, Categoricals and Hypotheti- 
cals in George Boole and His Successors; John Mackie, The Logical Status of 
Grammar Rules. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY XL 2. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY LXIII 1. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW LVII 1. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN XLVII 1, 2. 

JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY XXXIX 6; XL, 1. 


JEWISH SOCIAL STUDIES XII 1: The Editors, Abraham G. Duker, 
Solomon F. Bloom, Salo W. Baron, Joshua Starr; Philip Friedman, Research 
and Literature on the Recent Jewish Tragedy; Joshua Starr, Jewish Cultural 
Property under Nazi Control; Hannah Arendt, Social Science Techniques and 
the Study of Concentration Camps; Samuel Gringauz, Some Methodological 
‘ Problems in the Study of the Ghetto; Solomon F. Bloom, Toward the Ghetto 
Dictator; Abraham G. Duker, Comments; Philip Friedman and Koppel S. 
Pinson, Some Books on the Jewish Catastrophe. 
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MAHA-BODHI LVII 10: Ramytlal Shukla, Resolution of Mental Conflicts ; 
Bhikkhu Silabhadra, Spread of Buddhism in India; Anagarika P. Sugatananda, 
Anagarika Dharmapala: The Lion of Lanka; Ivor Jennings, A University 
Worthy of Best Site in the World; Christmas Humphreys, Buddhism in Eng- 
land. 11: Laljiram Shukla, The Spiritual Significance of Idealization; Fran 
Allen, Pessimism! Annihilation! ; Geoffrey L. Rudd, Beneath the Bodhi Tree — 
A Meditation; L. K. Misra, Dipankara Srignana or Jovo Atisa, Hierarch of 
Vikramasila; Marie Harlowe Pulley, Genghis Khan: Buddhist; B. Bokay, How 
and When Theravada Buddhism from Sri Lanka Was Established in Sri Mram- 
madesa. 12: R. N. Rahul, Background to Tibet; Mrs. A. Rant, G. C. Lounsbery ; 
Speeches Delivered at Banaras and Sarnath. 


EPISTEME 7 (1949): Luciano Allende Lezama, Una teoria de la medicina 
psico-somatica ; Alfred Korzybski, Semantica general; Carlos Biggeri, Aspectos 
epistemoldégicos de la teoria de las ecuaciones diferenciales ; Armando Asti Vera, 
La Nocion de serie; Alfred E. Roland, El problema estético. 


BULLETIN ANALYTIQUE III 4. 


LES ETUDES PHILOSOPHIQUES NS IV 3 et 4: E. Husserl, La Crise 
des sciénces européennes et la phénoménologie transcendantale. Une Introduction 
a la philosophie phénoménologique; J. Angles D’Auriac, Essai sur l’amour hu- 
main; J. Benda, Un Phénoméne moderne: La Volonté Conciliatrice ; L. Brunsch- 
vicg, Le Dur Labeur de la vérité; J. Chaix-Ruy, Les Postulats de la philosophie 
de Vhistoire; M. Darbon, Hégélianisme, Marxisme, existentialisme; B. Delf- 
gaauw, Notes sur Heidegger et Sartre; M. Deschoux, Portrait de Léon Brunsch- 
vicg ; A. Moles, Peut-on établir une caractérologie par la méthode des fonctions 
de corrélation?; H. Prat, Le Concept d’espace-temps-energie et son application 
aux sciences biologiques; E. Wolff, Religion et philosophie; J. Segond, Lettres 
inédites d’African Spir au Professor Penjon; Van Meter Ames, Les Principes de 


la critique; M. Brion, Les Livres d’esthétique; B. Dunand, Sur lesthétique du 
laque. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE LIV 3-4: Lucien 
Febvre, Vers une autre histoire; H. I. Marrou, De la logique de I’histoire a une 
ethique de l’historien; Dominique Parodi, Nécessité et contingence en histoire ; 
Paul Ricoeur, Husserl et le sens de l’histoire; Tran-Duc-Thao, Existentialisme 
et matérialisme dialectique; Georges Davy, L’Explication sociologique et le re- 
cours a l’histoire, d’aprés Comte, Mill et Durkheim; Claude Lévi-Strauss, His- 
toire et ethnologie; Raymond Aron, Note sur les rapports de l'histoire et de la 
politique. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE LXV 1 a 2: Ch. Perelman et L. Olbrechts, 
Logique et rhétorique; R. Lenoble, Psychanalyse et science de l'homme; J. 
Sivadjian, Les mouvements d’entrainement et les mouvements composés. 


REVUE D’ESTHETIQUE II 2: Ch. Lalo, La Jeunesse et les révolutions 
artistiques (1er article) ; D. Victoroff, Les Idées esthétiques de G.-H. Mead; G. 
Habasque, Cubisme et phénoménologie; R. Ingarden, Des Différentes Concep- 
tions de la vérité dans l’oeuvre d'art; J. Wyschnégradsky, L’Enigme de la 
musique moderne (2e article); G. Ferdiére, Le Style des dessins schizophré- 
niques; F. Minkowska, De Van Gogh et de Seurat aux dessins d’enfants. Typo- 
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logie constitutionnelle, test de Rorschach, monde des formes; Roland-Manuel, 
Le Désarroi de la musique contemporaine. 3: Et Souriau, La Nostalgie comme 
sentiment esthétique ; G. Deshaies, L’Esthétique de la simulation; Cl.-J. Nesmy, 
Perspective sur l’esthétique médiévale; Cl. Saulnier, Sens des formes et sens 
poétique; De la polarité des attitudes psychiques; J. Hatinguats, Pressentiments 
romains du “timing”; Ch. Lalo, Le Rire esthétique; WW’. Weidlé, Le “Classique” 
et la “baroque” dans l’art francais; R. Bayer, L’Humour; J.-G. Krafft, De 
quelques “faits” incontestables en matiére de poésie. 


REVUE DES SCIENCES HUMAINES NS 55-56: Marcel Raymond, 
Propositions sur le baroque et la littérature francaise; Raymond Lebegue, Les 
Larmes de Saint-Pierre, poéme baroque; A/an M. Boase, Poétes anglais et fran- 
Gais de l’époque baroque; V’.-L. Tapié, Baroque ou classicisme? ; André Chastel, 
Notes sur le baroque méridional ; Antoine Adam, Baroque et préciosité. 


BULLETIN DES SOMMAIRES ET COMPTES-RENDUS BIBLIOG- 
RAPHIQUES DES PERIODIQUES FRANCAIS ET ETRANGERS 173 
(2 Janvier 1950) ; 174 (17 Janvier 1950). 


NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE LXXII 1: G. Gilleman, Eros ou 
Agapé. Comment centrer la conscience chrétienne? ; M. Becqué, Le Mystére de la 
messe; Ph. de Regis, L’Eglise catholique et la Russie; G. Lambert, Les Manu- 
scrits du désert de Juda. II. Découverte et exploration de la grotte; R. Tucci, 
La Croisade de la bonté du P. Lombardi; 4A. Hayen, Etre et agir dans la philoso- 
phie de Saint Thomas. 2: G. Gilleman, Eros ou Agapé. Comment centrer la con- 
science chrétienne?; J. Duhr, La “Dormition” de Marie dans l'art chrétien; J. 
Levie, In Memoriam. Le Pére Joseph de Ghellinck d’Elseghem; E. de Moreau, 
La Réhabilitation de Photius; E. Boné, Quelques Précisions techniques sur la 
narco-analyse; M. Thiéfry, La Narco-analyse et la morale; G. Lambert, Les 
Manuscrits du désert de Juda. IV. Tient-on un nouveau chapitre de I’histoire de 
la grotte? 3: E. de Moreau, Les “Années Saintes”; G. Lambert, Jubilé hébreu 
et jubilé chrétien; E. Bouiarand, Caractére sacramentel et mystére du Christ; 
R. Thibaut, Le Vrai Dieu est discret; J. Lecler, Erasme et la crise de l’unité 
chrétienne au XVI siécle; R. Plus, L’Oratorien Faber; L. Arts, L’Année mis- 
sionnaire 1949 en pays flamand. 


REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE PHILOSOPHIE III 10: Jean Hyp- 
polite, Aspects divers de la mémoire chez Bergson; F. Grégoire, La Collaboration 
de l’intuition et de l’intelligence; HW”. Stark, Henri Bergson: a Guide for Sociolo- 
gists; Henri Gouhier, Bergson et l'histoire des idées; Hjalmar Sundén, Bergson 
en Suéde; P. W. Bridgman, Some Implications of Recent Points of View in 
Physics. 


ARCHIV FUR PHILOSOPHIE III 3: Frits Kaufmann, Feier des Daseins. 
Zum Goethetage 1949; Gerhard Miiller, Die Philosophie im pseudoplatonischen 
7. Brief; Wilhelm Kamilah, Sokrates und die Paideia; Erich Brock, Sokrates und 
die Altphilologie. 


SCHOLASTIK XXV 1: August Brunner, Das Allgemeine bei Hegel; Hans 
Heyse, Christentum und Antike in Ihrem Bezug zum modernen Bewusstsein ; 
Johannes Beumer, Heilige Schrift und kirchliche Lehrautoritat; Artur Michael 
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Landgraf, Die Stellungnahme der Friihscholastik zur Frage, ob Christus ein 
Geschopf sei. 


THEOLOGISCH-PRAKTISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT XCVIII 1: Al- 
bert Strobel, Die Nachfolge Jesu; Hermann Stieglecker, Harte und Grausamkeit 
im Alten Testament; Karl Eder, Kirche und Staat in Osterreich; Leopold Leib- 
hart, Der Sakramentenempfang Zivilgetrauter; Alois Bogsrucker, Wenn Kon- 
kubinarier beichten kommen. 


DIALECTICA III 3: Ch. Perelman, Philosophies premiéres et philosophie 
régressive; A. Lion, The Social Phenomenon; H. Guggenheimer, Metaphysik 
als Experimentalwissenschaft; M. Gex, Caractérologie, science et philosophie; 
A. Bernays, Zur Frage des “Lichsinns.” 


ALGEMEEN NEDERLANDS TIJDSCHRIFT WIJSBEGEERTE EN 
PSYCHOLOGIE XLII 2: A. G. M. Van Melsen, Het Verschil tussen Natuur- 
en Geesteswetenschap, benaderd van de Kant der Natuurwetenschap ; B. Landheer, 
Epistemologisch bschouwingen over het sociologisch Denken; J. L. Snethlage, 


Situationisme; K. Kuypers, De Weg van Kosmische orde tot menselijke Or- 
dening. 


TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE XI 4: F. J. J. Buytendijk, De 
Romans van Dostojewski; F. De Smaele, Een Onbepaaldheid in het Godsbewijs 
bij Sint Augustinus; F. J. J. Buytendijk, De Visie van Simone de Beauvoir op 
de Vrouw. 


KWARTALNIK FILOZOFICZNY XVIII 3/4: Jan Lessczynski, Teoria 


Swiata w ujeciu Hansa Corneliusa (Préba krytyki). Cz. III; Izydora Damb- 
ska, Z. filozofii imion wlasnych ; Roman Ingarden, O sadzie warunkowym; Jerzy 
Slupeci, O wlaSciwych regulach inferencyjnych; Maria Ossowaska, Oceny i 
normy (w odpowiedzi prof. J. Landemu) ; Résumés. 


GREGORIANUM XXX 3: J. Creusen, Techniques médicales et loi morale; 
Anneliese Maier, Wilhelm von Alnwicks Bologneser Quaestionen gegen den 
Averroismus (1323); Erw. Iserloh, Um die Echtheit des “Centiloquium.” Ein 
Beitrag zur Wertung Ockhams und zur Chronologie seiner Werke. II; M. Led- 
rus, Sur quelques pages inédites de S. Jean de la Croix; Pl. de Meester, La 
Canonizzazione dei Santi nella Chiesa Russo Ortodossa; C. Boyer, Un Hommage 
a M. Jacques Maritain. 


“SCIENTIA” LXXXIV 11: A. Natucci, Tendenze moderne verso una teoria 
razionale della conoscenza; M. Friant, Sur le degré d’intelligence des animaux 
et son expression anatomique; E. Taschdjian, The Hunger Problem (First 
Part) ; J. Friedrich, Kanaanaisch und Westsemitisch. 12: K. Sapper, Das Er- 
kenntnisproblem in der modernen Physik; G. Montalenti, Svolgimento storico 
delle nozioni fondamentali della Fisiolologia moderna. X: Sistema nervoso; E. 


Taschdjian, The Hunger Problem (Second Part) ; D. P. De Pedrals, Les peuples 
d’ Afrique noire. 


SOPHIA XVIII 1: Angiolo Maros Dell’Oro, La filosofia teoretica in Italia 
(Autunno 1948-Autunno 1949) ; Enrico Georgiacodis, La filosofia nelle Riviste 
italiane ; Carmelo Ottaviano, Una nota di colore; Georges Lemaitre, L’hypothése 
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de l’atome primitif; Angiolo Maros Dell’Oro, Ancora contro Einstein; Carmelo 
Ottaviano, I fondamenti logici della relativita; Efrem Bettoni, Natura e sopran- 
naturale nella Scuola francescana; Antonio Lantrua, Dai primo al secondo Aris- 
totele “de anima”; Ermenegildo Bertola, La scuola di Gilberto de la Porrée. 


GIORNALE DE METAFISICA IV 5: Augusto Guzzo, Simpatio e amore; 
Umberto A. Padovani, Il problema della morale; Bernard Delfgaauw, L’Ipséité 
comme point de depart de la métaphysique: Note critiche sulla filosofia contem- 
poranea: Blaise Romeyer, La Dialectique integrale de Maurice Blondel; Paul 
Archambault, L’Oeuvre philosophique du P. Laberthonniére; Régis Jolivet, J. P. 
Sartre et le matérialisme; Amédee Ponceau, L’Eglise ni la famille ne peuvent 
absorber l’état: Ricerche storiche: Joseph Moreau, L’Espace chez Aristotle: 
Terzo Convegno di studi filosofici cristiani. 


ANNALI DELLA SCUOLA NORMALE SUPERIORE DI PISA XVIII 
(1949) I-II: Walter Binni, Eugenio Donadoni nel venticinquesimo anniveasario 
della morte; Antonio La Penna, Schizzo di una interpretazione di Orazio par- 
tendo dal Primo Libro delle Epistole ; Liano Petroni, Le Rime del Tasso; Tris- 
tano Bolelli, Tracce d’autonomia del tema nominale e d’indipendenza dei suffissi 
in antico indiano; Jerzy Kurylowicz, La construction ergative et le développe- 


ment “stadial” du langage; Gabriele Baldini, Un apocrifo skakesperiano: Arden 
of Feversham. 





APPLETON-CENTURY PHILOSOPHY SOURCE BOOKS 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
PLOTINUS 


Translated by Joseph Katz 


Containing twelve complete and representative essays, this book is an 
entirely new translation of Plotinus. The essays, taken from his 54 trac- 
tates, the Enneads, are in chronological order ending with his essay on 
the One, so that students can trace the direction of Plotinus’ thought. 
To avoid misleading associations of his ideas with later, somewhat sim- 
ilar thinkers, terms and views are rendered as clearly and carefully as 
possible and the style of the original has been faithfully followed. An 
extensive introduction gives invaluable insight into the motivation and 
direction of Plotinus’ reasoning, which, perhaps, is not immediately 


obvious to the contemporary reader. For graduate and under-graduate 
courses. $1.75. 








Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
35 West 32nd St. New York 1 
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Iwo Important 1950 Books 


by Frederick Mayer of the University of Redlands 


A HISTORY OF 
ANCIENT AND 
MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY 


Written simply for the be- 
ginning student, this history 
correlates ancient, medieval, 
and modern ideas and shows 
the significance of the contri- 
butions of ancient thinkers. 


A HISTORY OF 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


A companion volume to A 
History of Ancient and Medie- 
val Philosophy, this book may 
also be used independently. 
The opening chapters serve 
to orient the student; in later 
chapters the discussion _be- 
comes more technical. 


Two Popular Texts 


by Harold H. Titus of Denison University 


LIVING ISSUES IN PHILOSOPHY 
An Introductory Textbook 


ETHICS FOR TODAY 
Second Edition 


These books have two striking characteristics in common: 
@ They beara close relation to everyday life. The author's 
purpose is to help students with daily problems. 

@ They are extremely teachable. “Questions and Projects” 
sections stimulate thought. The language is nontechnical. 


American Book Company 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 


In October 1950 the University of St. Andrews will 
publish on behalf of the Scots Philosophical Club the 
first number of a new philosophical periodical to be 
called THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY. The 
policy of the magazine will be to publish work of a 
high academic standard in philosophy, to include con- 
tributions from philosophers in any part of the world, 
and to give special attention to surveys of philosophical 
literature and to book reviews. While no branch of 
philosophical study will be excluded, a preference may 
be given to work on metaphysics, ethics, political 
theory, and the philosophy of art, science, history and 
religion. Contributors to early issues include B. Blan- 
shard (Yale), H. Kuhn (Erlangen), G. Ryle and M. B. 
Foster (Oxford), H. A. Hodges (Reading), W. G. Mac- 
lagen (Glasgow). 


The subscription price in the U.S.A. is three dollars 
per annum. Drafts for this amount should be made 
payable to THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
A/c., The Royal Bank of Scotland, St. Andrews, Fife. 


MSS. and all other communications, including drafts 
from subscribers, should be addressed to the Editor, T. 
M. Knox, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, Scotland. 
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A major work on a major topic 


GENERAL 
THEORY OF VALUE 


BY RALPH BARTON PERRY 


A long-needed reissue of this standard treatise, which re- 
mains unique in its comprehensiveness, systematic unity, 
and detailed analysis. 

“Une oevre singuli¢rement vaste, ot il n'y a guére de 
probleme philosophique important qui ne soit discuté— 
discuté sans parti pris par un esprit qui voit les choses de 
haut.”—HENRI BERGSON $7.50 


At all bookstores, or 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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Existence and Being 


By Martin Heidegger 
Introduction by WERNER BROCK 


HE aim of Existence and Being is the re-awakening 
Tes the fundamental question: What is meant by 
“Being”? With the four essays in this book, this much 
discussed philosopher now appears for the first time 
before the English-speaking world. Two of his essays 
deal with the essence of metaphysics, the other two with 
the essence of poetry. 





$5.00 


THE HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
20 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 





Seventeen Ethical Thinkers — from Plato to Schlick 


ETHICAL THEORIES: A Book of Readings 
Edited hy 4. I. Melden, University of Washington 


Here, in one volume, are gathered the writings of the ethical philos- 
ophers to give a first-rate text for basic course in ethical theory or 
history. The book is notable because it: 


@ Includes seventeen moral thinkers from Plato and Aristotle to 
Dewey and Schlick, including such hard-to-find items as Butler's 
“Sermons,” Prichard’s “Does Moral Philosophy Rest on a Mistake?” 
and Perry’s Chapter V from “General Theory of Value.” 


®@ Contains complete selections from each writer represented. 


@ Provides the best possible translations of the works, such as Corn- 
ford’s translation of Plato, Beck's translation of Kant, and others. 


@ Can be read in any order as it is completely flexible. Freshman 
through graduate student will be able to use it with profit, for with 
little trouble materials can be added or discarded to suit the course. 


@ Is introduced by a sound, useful essay, “On the Nature and Prob- 
lems of Ethics,” by the editor. 


© Is integrated by historical and critical notes which clarify and 
amplify the writings. 


To be published August, 1950 448 pages 
Reserve your copy today! 





Announcing two fall titles 
"Philosophical Analysis 
‘A COLLECTION OF ESSAYS 


THE APPLICATION of the methods of analytical or critical 
philosophy to a wide variety of topics ranging from aesthetics to 
metaphysics is illustrated in this collection of essays by eighteen 
English and American philosophers. Among the topics discussed 
are the relations between language and reality, the nature of 
artistic expression, the character of ethical obligation and the 
interpretation of inductive processes, 
To be published é in September 
Tentative price, $5.00 


® WALTER GELLHORN, Columbia University 


Security, Loyalty, and Science 


THE SECURITY MEASURES of the government and of the 
armed forces ave subjected to inquiry and criticism in this timely 
and straightforward analysis of the political plight of the scientist 
and science in the twentieth century. 

Professor Gellhorn. believes that scientific progress will be en- 
dangered if scientists working in government laboratories are sub- 
jected to political pressures and that fear of the smear will prevent 
such scientists as value their personal integrity from accepting gov- 
ernment employment. 

To be published in September 
Tentative price, $3.00 
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